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SALESMAN IN 
THE SAND 

Through Barotseland with a 
load of books 

After two weeks of ploughing through the sands of the 
great Zambesi plain in Barotseland, the Rev. Merfyn 
Temple has returned to his home in Lusaka , Northern 
Rhodesia , to tell a tale of adventure in one of Africa*s 
loneliest stretches of country. He set out with his Land 
Rover piled high with books and petrol. He got back with 
all his books sold , and a load of sand as ballast. 


7\Ji:ver before can Barotseland 
^ i have had such a welcome 
waiter. Mr. Temple’s cargo of 
books was hailed with delight, for 
this part of Africa has only one 
onuil bookshop—one bookshop in 
a country half the size of Britain. 

As he moved across the border 
from Northern Rhodesia, Mr. 
Temple inquired about the roads. 
He was told there were no roads 
but only tracks through the deep 

Only a four-wheel-drive truck 
can push through the deep sands 
width give little grip to the wheels, 
and the sturdy British vehicle 
forged its way through the sands, 
with a little'help now and then 
from road-gangs-, who cut down 
J'Aer reeds as mats to provide a 
better surface. 

The first bookselling stop was 
a: a native court. Immediately the 
book, truck drew up this court 
emptied itself first of witnesses and 
lawyers, and at last even of judge 
miJ defendants. They all' came 
oat into the bright African sun- 
dime to see the display of books. 

SPEECH OF THANKS 
The Barotse are an intelligent 
aid able people, and many of 
them can read English and French 
trough their long association with 
die missionaries. So the books were 
eagerly welcomed. But the greatest 
prizes of all were books in their 
n ‘ J hve tongue of*Lozi. 

One old headman proudly 
n ought a copy of the Bible in Lozi 
•md then made a speech thanking 
| JK ' travelling salesman who had 
brought it over 500 miles across 
die Zambesi sands. 

B > night-fall the local school- 
leachers had arrived. Their head- 
['■■tster was so delighted by the 
oooks that he spent his whole 
month’s salary of £15 to get the 
■ouirnes he wanted. In the truck 
'} ^ r ing of lights worked off the 
wuttcries threw a glow over the 

On’ 10, and w ^ en District 

dicer and his wife came down 
b>^buy books they said the whole 
'Y a . iri S had done them as much 
-ood as going to a theatre in Lon¬ 
don. 

i,. 0n second day Mr. Temple 

y," w U P a t a mission station. He 
his customers there ns 


being like “thirsty men arriving 
after a long journey at a water 
hole. Each one went out of the 
classroom where yve put on our 
display with a pile of books under 
his arm. On the third day we 
drove on and on over the sand 
veldt taking ten hours to do not 
much more than a hundred miles. 
The roads were a nightmare of 
bumping misery.” 

EAGER READERS 

With the steady increase of 
education in Central Africa books 
■are becoming essential, and from 
its headquarters in Northern 
Rhodesia the United Society for 
Christian Literature is trying to 
build up a network of distribution 
points; *■ - So -&n~R^’i^mwte- areas 
of Barotseland have defeated the 
plans, but it is in those remote 
areas that there is the greatest 
demand for books of all kinds— 
books on farming, home manage¬ 
ment, the Bible, economics, how 
to look after money, and books 
about the world in general. Africa 
is a land full of readers eager to 
learn. 

It was this urge to give Africa 
the best in books that sent 
Merfyn Temple across the sands 
of the Zambesi. As he drove to¬ 
wards the great waterway he heard 
that the Paramount Chief of the 
Barotse, Mwanamwina, had moved 
to the riverside summer palace at 
Leaului. Held in great awe and 
reverence by his Barotse people 
the Paramount Chief is one of the 
important rulers of Central Africa. 
His royal barge on the Zambesi is 
still one of the wonderful sights of 
Barotseland. 

ROYAL CUSTOMER 

Mr. Temple was eager to get a 
royal customer so the Land Rover 
was driven up to the stockade of , 
the royal residence. 

The Chief received Mr. Temple 
in his royal reception room lined 
and roofed with exquisitely woven 
Barotse mats. Dressed in a grey 
lounge suit and carrying a zebra- 
tail fly switch, he greeted the 
booksellers in perfect English and 
walked round the tables of books 
making his selection. 

His first choice was an economic 
atlas of the world, his second a 
child’s book of Bible stories, his 



third a glossy book of illustrated 
astronomy, and his fourth the 
biggest English dictionary in the 
collection. Then after compli¬ 
ments all round, the booksellers 
prepared for their long journey 
home, having sold just £300 worth 
of books and motored 1600 miles 
to do it. 

Mr. Temple, filling up his empty 
book boxes with sand as ballast— 
sand that would one day go into 
his children's sandpit—then turned 
the Land Rover homewards for 
another journey, 500 miles long, 
without roads. 


RADIO UP—T V DOWN 

Americans are buying more 
radio sets this year than they did 
in 1956, but television sales arc 
down. The introduction of pocket- 
sized radios and the installation of 
sets in new cars is said to be 
largely responsible. 


AUGUSTINE’S OAK 

The ancient Mitre Oak on the 
Kidderminster-Worcester road at 
Hartlebury. home of the Bishops 
of Worcester for twelve centuries, ' 
j is to be removed because it is , 

| unsafe. j 

: This oak is said to be the one j 

j under which St. Augustine met the j 
: Welsh bishops to convert them to j 
| his way of teaching Christianity. I 
j But such a claim can scarcely be i 
! justified, for the oak is unlikely to \ 
j have been growing for so many 
j centuries. 

! The tree under which St. Augus- 
I tine sat is more likely to have been 
! the oak which stood on Abberley 
| Hill, six miles from Hartlebury. ; 

! Known as the Apostles Oak, it j 
! was badly decayed when it was j 
| destro>ed by fire in the 18th cen- | 

I tury. A stone marks the spot on j 
j which it stood . 


NO HIDDEN TREASURE 
AT THE TOWER 

Six months of digging at the 
Tower of London have proved that 
no treasure lies hidden beneath the 
Governor’s house of the Bell 
Tower, 

Experts from the Ministry of 
Works have been looking for a 
valuable hoard reputed to have 
been buried by a 17th-century 
Lieutenant of the Tower. Sir John 
Barkstcad. Estimates of its value 
varied considerably—from £3000 
to £250,000. 

During the course of the recent 
excavations, foundations '24 feet 
thick were revealed. In the Bell 
Tower, the floor level was found to 
be three feet lower than it is to¬ 
day, and this is now to be restored 
to its original condition. 

© The Amalgamated Press, wtd„ r957 
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STRONG BREEZES 
AT BRIGHTON 

Firm decisions on policy at the 
Conservative Party Conference 

By the C N Parliamentary Correspondent 

'J'nii Conservative Party Conference at Brighton has certainly 
stimulated members of the Government party; they will 
face the closing two years of this Parliament with renewed 
vigour and hope. 

A new session—the last but one—opens on November 5, 
and the first of the problems to be tackled during it will be 
inflation, with all its grave perils for the nation. 

The chief cause of inflation is Lord Hailsham, the Conservative 
the fact that as a nation we arc Party's new chairman, stressed this 


paying ourselves more to produce 
less. One effect of this is to in¬ 
crease prices, and it follows that 
our exports must cost more and 
therefore will be harder to sell 
abroad. 

If we cannot sell our goods so 
easily, then we cannot afford ail 
the imports we need to produce 



The Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. 

Harold Macmillan 

those goods. Therefore production 
must slacken, our factories will not 
he able to keep going, there will 
be some unemployment, and our 
standard of living will fail. That 
is what inflation means. 

At the Brighton conference, the 
Prime Minister made it quite clear 
that the Conservatives have de¬ 
cided to face up to this problem, 
and that is why Mr. Thorneycroft, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
decided some weeks ago to put up 
the Bank Rate to seven per cent— 

. the highest level for 37 years. 
The aim was to make money 
dearer to borrow and therefore to 
discourage all but essential spend¬ 
ing. The immediate effect was to 
stop foreign investors from getting 
rid of their pounds and thus 
lower the value of those pounds 
abroad. 

TOUGH MEASURES 

“The measures we have taken.” 
said Mr. Thorneycroft at the con¬ 
ference, “are tough, necessary, and 
right.” At the same time he warned 
the country not to under-estimate 
the magnitude of the struggle to 
keep up the value of the pound. 

Another formidable subject dis¬ 
cussed at the conference was 
Russia’s proven ability to launch 
an “earth satellite ” into Space. 
Big political and military problems 
have been created by this modern 
marvel. 


triumph of Soviet science, and so 
did Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd, who suc¬ 
ceeded him as Minister of Educa¬ 
tion. Both men left the conference 
in no doubt that, however much 
we may have to economise to fight 
inflation, we-must not save at the 
expense of technical education. 

These warnings were underlined 
by Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, the Foreign 
Secretary, and Mr. Duncan Sandys, 
the Defence Minister. Mr. Lloyd 
said we cannot be a “third force” 
between the might of Russia and 
the power of the United States; 
we cannot be “neutral.” This 
implies that we must, at all costs, 
maintain our strength as a vital 
partner in Western defence. 

Mr. Sandys suggested there must 
now be closer technical partnership 
with the United States, which, until 
the Russians launched their 
satellite, had confidently expected 
lo be first in this field. 

FREE TRADE 

Another significant decision^was 
reflected in the party's acceptance 
of a motion welcoming the in¬ 
clusion of Britain in the proposed 
European free trade area, on which 
talks are now proceeding. 

Mr. Harold Watkinson, the 
Transport Minister, captured the 
imagination of the conference by 
foreshadowing a great new motor 
road from London to the Channel 
ports. This will be designed to 
speed up the passage of goods to 
the eventual free trade area. It is 
hoped to “establish the line” of 
this road early next year. 

GROUNDS FOR HOPE 

Taken all in all, this conference 
provided grounds for hope rather 
than despair, for optimism rather 
than pessimism. The Government 
has decided to push forward in the 
new session with a big “reform” 
programme; it is determined to 
show the country that it “means 
business.” 

Local government is to be re¬ 
formed more in accordance with 
modern ideas. Some reform of 
House of Lords membership is 
possible as a means of strengthen¬ 
ing the Upper Chamber. Later in 
the session there will be higher 
Old Age Pensions. 

A good deal of work lies ahead; 
but as everyone at the Conserva¬ 
tive Party Conference realised, 
everything depends on how quickly 
and effectively the Government 
tackles inflation and the problem 
of the steadily falling value of our 
money at home. 


MARVEL 
IN THE 
SKY 

Essential facts about 
the satellite 

The Russian satellite was 
launched from the Caspian Sea 
area about 9 p.m. on October 4. 

It was carried in a massive three- 
stage rocket, weighing in the region 
of 80 to 100 tons. 

On take-off, the motor within in 
the first stage of the rocket ran for 
about two minutes, giving a speed 
of about 4500 m.p.h. The first 
stage of the rocket then dropped 
off, and the motor in the second 
stage took over, boosting the speed [ 
to 12,500 m.p.h. 

During the first part of the 
climb, the rocket gradually tilted j 
over until it was at an angle of 
45 degrees to the Earth. By the 
time the third-stage motor came 
into use, it was running parallel 
to the Earth, at a height of 560 
miles. 

The satellite was then released 
at a speed of about 18,000 m.p.h., 
or about five miles a second, so. 
that it could complete 16 journeys 
round the Earth every 24 hours. 

Shape of the satellite: a hollow 
sphere. It is made of aluminium j 
alloy with four slim antennae. j 

Size: about 23 inches in diameter, i 

Weight: 184 lb., including two j 
radio transmitters, giving a “blip” ! 
signal lasting three-tenths of a I 
second, with a similar interval j 
between. j 

The knowledge gained from the 
satellite’s signals have not yet been 
analysed and made known, but the 
success of the launching can be 
regarded as one of the greatest 
scientific achievements of all time, 
and one that is certainly a mile¬ 
stone in man's progress. 

As a Soviet rockets expert, 
Professor Pokrovsky, has stated: 
“The era of human life confined to 
the bounds of the Earth is ending, 
and the era of man’s penetration 
into outer space is beginning.” 


THE POPULAR TOMATO j 

The most popular fruit in Great j 
Britain is the tomato. Figures just I 
issued show that no less than I 
£60,000.000 worth were consumed 
in England, Scotland, and Wales 
last year. It is stated that the 
annual consumption in weight 
amounts to 800 million lb.—enough 
for everyone to have 15 lb. each. 

Apples and pears were next in 
the list, and then came bananas, on 
which £35,000.000 was spent. 


AMERICAN WHO FLIES 
THE WHITE ENSIGN 

Mrs. Mary Starr, of Connecticut, 
entertained 2000 British Service 
men and women at her home in 
the war. At one time she had 85 
guests and looked after them all 
herself, and now she has been on 
a visit to this country to meet 
some of her war-time family again. 

The Admiralty has given her 
permission to regard her house as 
“HALS. Connecticut” and to fly 
the White Ensign. She is the only 
American with this privilege. 
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News from 

A recording machine installed at 
the California Hospital, Los 
Angeles, is used to preserve an 
infant's first cry. The record is 
later presented to the parents of 
the child. 

The Chrysler Car Company have 
invented a system by which a 
motorist will be able to dial a 
selected speed, press a button, and 
then take his ' foot off the 
accelerator. 

A super constellation “Jetstar” 
airliner of Trans World Airlines 
has set up a new record of 17 
hours 11 minutes, for the 5800- 
mile flight from Los Angeles to 
London, beating the previous time 
by 1 hour 21 minutes. 

Holiday trips to the Antarctic 
are being organised by the 
Argentine Government. The trips 
cost £100 and last a month, half 
of which will be spent on the ice. 

NO SMOKE WITHOUT FISH 

Firemen of Southwold were 
called to a fire at the harbour— 
and found an 80-year-old fisher¬ 
man calmly smoking herrings! 

Leicester Gateway School has 
Introduced a technical drawing 
course to train girls for careers as 
designers in the aircraft, engineer¬ 
ing, and building industries. 

A cheetah was rescued by life¬ 
boat recently, after jumping over¬ 
board from a ship two days out of 
Port Said. 

A circus performer has walked 
200 miles on his hands from Salz¬ 
burg to Vienna. It look him 100 
days. 

A man's skeleton believed to be 
60,000 years old has been found 
in a cave near Perigueux in the 
Dordogne department of France. 

Unesco estimates that more than 
two-fifths of the world's population 
cannot read or write. 


Everywhere 



Clarinet call 


Two years ago Doreen Turner 
of PaddiDgton joined the band of 
the Legion of Frontiersmen, an 
cx-service organisation. Now 
Doreen, who is 17, plays solo 
clarinet,' 

Rayon blankets, resembling worl 
in appearance and feel, are being 
produced by Nottingham luce 
firms. 

Whalers report that the blue 
whale, the world’s biggest animal. 
is becoming scarcer in spite of the 
international limit on the number 
that, may be caught. It is sug¬ 
gested that the yearly catch should 
be still further reduced. The 
average blue whale is 100 feej 
long and weighs 150 tons. 

CRICKET. STOPPED PLAY 

A radio station in Texas suddenly 
went off the air the other day. 
Engineers traced a cricket in the 
transmitter. 

The Science Museum in Somh 
Kensington has, entered an !SSX 
Benz car for the Royal Automobile 
Club’s' London-to-Brighton run 
on Sunday,' November 3. 

An American pilot whose jet air¬ 
craft crashed into the sea oil 
Brindisi was shot to safety by his 
ejector, seat, when the plane \\:i> 
many feet under water. . He 
rescued unhurt. 


MINE ABOVE THE CLOUDS 



the miners on Peak 
Molybdenum in the Caucasus 
Mountains of Soviet Russia leave 
work they have to travel 7000 feet 
downhill to their homes 


From the streets of Tymyau* 
(Valley of Winds) it is often in^ 
possible to see the mine becau^*- 
of thick layers of cloud surroun 

n : nT "” 4J,CS ,n in S mountain between i ‘ t 

Ia 1" e m ’ ne * w hich produces mine and the miners’ homes. 

' - Lorries take the miners to 

pit each day, travelling along Usl ' 
ing mountain roads. The oie 
is 4000 travels rapidly down the 
tainside by overhead 
to a refining plant built i 


and 


high-grade molybdenum ana 
wolfram ore, is' 11,000 feet above 
sea level and the miners live in the 
town of Tyrnyaus, which is 4000 
feet above sea level and one of the 

USSR ,nhubitcd p,:tces in * he 
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DONCASTER SHUTS OFF STEAM Li. 


Steam locomotive enthusiasts 
;|i be saddened by the news from 
Doncaster where the famous rail- 
!j tl v works, opened 104 years ago, 
:i -c making their last steam engine 
"nd will go over to the building of 
‘liosels and electric locomotives. 

The first locomotive was turned 
out in 1867 and many famous 
names are among Doncaster’s pro¬ 
ducts since then. These include 
engines such as the Stirling Singles, 
Ivatt Atlantics, and Gresley Paci¬ 
fies, which have" pulled such 
famous trains as the Flying Scots¬ 
man. the Silver Jubilee, the 
Coronation^ and the Elizabethan. 
The Gresley Pacific No. 60,022, 


the Mallard, which holds the 
world speed record for steam loco¬ 
motives—126 miles an hour 
reached on July 3, 1938—was 
built at Doncaster. Altogether, 
2228 steam locomotives have been 
built there. The last.one to be 
finished is No. 76,114, a Standard 
Class 4 of the 2-6-0 type for mixed 
traffic. 

Now these works will begin 
building 350 h.p. diesel shunting 
engines as first of the new pro¬ 
gramme. But it will not mean the 
complete end of the works’ con¬ 
nection with steam, for Doncaster 
maintains 1250 locomotives and 
provides spares. 


On top of his job 



A sweep in a chimney-pot hat 
gets ready for work on a house at 
Halle, in West Germany. 


early breakfasts 

A Norfolk man discovered that 
some of his hens’ eggs were missing 
; >nd thought the culprit was a rat. 

Keeping watch early one morn- 
he discovered five hedgehogs 
sitting in a row near the hens’ 
house waiting for the hens to lay 
meir breakfast. 

When the verger at Eriswell, 
Suffolk, opened the church door 
early the other. Sunday morning 
discovered a visitor already in 
'•ho church. 

K was a pheasant, busy eating 
'ome of the offerings for the 
Harvest Festival service. 


^elicaiLS in the park 

I wo white pelicans are now on 
P l| ck Island in St. James’s Park. 
London, after being flown to this 
^country by the American Air 
korce as gifts from the Lieutenant 
Governor of Louisiana, He gave 
Untr Pelicans in 1953, but the last 
ihese died in August this year. 
There is one other pelican in the 
an Eastern White, given by 
'•he Amir of Bahawalpur in 1952. 


Profitably preserved 

The Talyllyn Railway Preserva¬ 
tion Society, which supports the 
Talyllyn Railway Company, has 
just had its record year. 

The company controls ten miles 
of track, which runs inland from 
Towyn Wharf, and six stations built 
in 1865. The number of passen¬ 
gers carried in the twelve months 
up to September 13 was 55,758, 
an increase of more than 50 per 
cent over the previous year. The 
original locomotives, the Talyllyn 
and the Dolgoch, have 92 years of 
work to their credit. 


DICKEYS LINK 

A house that belonged to Alfred 
Dickens, brother of the famous 
novelist, has been on the market. 
It is in Huntingdon Road, York. 

Charles Dickens himself visited 
the house. On December 13, 1849, 
he wrote to his sister-in-law: “We 
have some idea of going to York 
on Sunday, passing the night at 
Alfred’s and going home on 
Monday.” 

A Miss Curtis, who lived in a near¬ 
by house in the same terrace until 
her death in 1936 at the age of 96, 
could remember sitting on the lawn 
and listening to Dickens reading. 

HUTS OIMfEROES 

The hut at Cape Royds used by 
Sir Ernest Shackleton for his winter 
quarters in the Antarctic in 1907-08 
has been cleared of snow and 
generally spring-cleaned by a 
party of New Zealand explorers. 
It is still usable in an emergency. 

The party also visited Cape 
Evans, where Captain Scott had 
winter quarters in 1911-12. but this 
hut is’not'in such a good condition 
and all but one room is completely 
choked w'ith ice and snow. 


ERNEST READ CONCERTS 

Winter Saturdays will be. made 
brighter once again by the fine 
orchestral concerts for young 
people given by Ernest Read at 
the Royal Festival Hall, London. 

There will be Saturday morning 
performances at 11 o'clock on 
November 9, December 7, Janu¬ 
ary 25, February 22, March 22. 
and May 10, and repeat per¬ 
formances at 2 o'clock on 
December 7, January 25, and 
March 22. The London Symphony. 
Royal Philharmonic, and London 
Senior Orchestras have been 
engaged with distinguished soloists. 

Tickets are still available for the 
afternoon concerts. Particulars 
from The Secretary. 151, King 
Henry’s Road, London, N.W.3. 


Liquid gas for 
London 

Plans are being made for liquid 
gas to be imported to London from 
Venezuela for use in the domestic 
gas supply. 

A 3500'ton tanker is being con¬ 
verted to carry the gas, w'hich has 
to be kept at minus 250 degrees 
to remain liquid. The two 1000- 
ton tanks on the ship, made from 
aluminium and steel insulated with 
volcanic dust, also supply the ship’s 
engines. 

When the gas reaches Canvey 
Island, on the Thames Estuary, it 
will be stored in tanks and piped 
to Romford through a special plant 
into the mains. When the liquid 
methane changes into- gas, its 
volume expands something like 
600 times' 

Experimental bores have been j 
made in this country for natural j 
gas, but, so far, only one. at Cous- j 
land, near Edinburgh, has produced j 
enough to be piped into the public j 

SUPPly * ^ 

OLD SCHOOL TIES 

Mr. G. D. Boston of Wakefield 
went aboard the Royal Research 
ship Shackleton at Southampton, 
on his way to the Falkland Islands, 
wearing the tic of the Old Boys’ 
Association of Queen Elizabeth 
Grammar School. Wakefield. Mr. 
Tony Richardson, who until re¬ 
cently was a geography master, 
was already on board. He spotted 
Mr. Boston’s tie and found he was 
an old schoolmate. 

Mr. Boston has gone to the Far 
South as a meteorological assistant 
and Mr, Richardson as a moun¬ 
taineer and general assistant. 





All very good friends 

Ten-year-old Carolyn Stace, of Redbourn, Hertfordshire, was 
injured in a road accident, and while resting in her garden 
lias made friends with a jackdaw" and a thrush. The picture 
on the right shows Jill Bath, an assistant at Maidstone Zoo. 
with an owl she has nursed back to health after an injury : 
now it will not leave her. 


PLAQUES TO THE 
POTTERIES 

The Staffordshire towns of 


CN READER WINS A 
PORTABLE RADIO 

The “Sky Baby" Radio Set. 


Burton-on-Trcnt and Walsall have j first prize in C N Competition 


Plane lands itself 

A Thunderflash jet fighter flew 
itself, for an hour-and-a-half over 
Holland recently after the pilot had 
baled out. The plane was followed 
around by a Canberra bomber, sent 
up to shoot it down over an un¬ 
populated area. But the aircraft 
eventually made an almost perfect 
landing in a field. 


each received commemorative 
plaques from destroyers no longer 
in commission. 

Burton-on-Trcnt adopted the 
destroyer H.M.S. Savage during 
the war and a plaque was put up : 
in the ship’s wardroom. Now that 
she is no longer in commission the 
plaque has been returned, no doubt : 
to occupy a position close to the i 
Savage’s battle-torn ensign in the ! 
Council Chamber. 

The plaque given to Walsall 
comes from H.M.S. Caledon. It 
recalls the bravery of one of her 
crew, a Walsall man who won the 
V.C. in the First World War. The 
ensign of the Caledon occupies a 1 
place of honour in the free library. I 


No. 24, has been awarded to: 

ALAN WAINE. 

Meadow Head Drive. 

Sheffield. 8. 

Mystery Prizes have been won 
by; Keith Bossy. Cropwcit 
Bishop; Roberta Hoare. East¬ 
bourne; Jane Jennings. New Bar- 
net; Myra Langley, Oldbury: 
Hazel Steward. Ipswich; Martha 
Strazdins, Hull: Roger Sibbald. 
Cleish; Patricia Todhunter. Brom¬ 
ley; Michael Voinus. Shipley: and 
Valerie Worrall of Epsom. 


NEW NOISE IN NURSERY 

A combined electric piano, organ, 
and xylophone, formerly in an inn 
at Langwith, near Sheffield, has 
been bought by a business man 
from Pennsylvania for his nursery 
\ at home. 


LAST OE A LITTLE LINE 

The 21-mile-Iong railway line 
between Easingwold and Alne, in 
the East Riding of Yorkshire is to 
close down at the end of the year. 

The little line was built in 1891, 
and serves a busy farming area. 
But when railways were nationa¬ 
lised it was not included. However. 
British Railways have now said 
they will find jobs for the staff. 



Right away with young Driver Roberts 

Most boys have the ambition to become a locomotive driver—but there can be few indeed to 
achieve it when 13, even on a miniature railway. Terence Roberts, of W'itney, Oxfordshire, 
proudly drove ; the locomotive when the North London Society of Model Engineers held a 
display at Arklev, Hertfordshire, the other day. 
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ERNEST THOMSON WRITES ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAMMES ^ 


RAILWAY CHILDREN RACK IN THE 
PICTURE 


Xo children on T V ever enjoyed 
themselves more than Anneke 
Willys. Sandra Michaels, and 
Cavan Kendall last February when 
they were given the freedom of a 
stretch of Southern Region track 
for film sequences in The Railway 
Children. 

Next week they can watch their 
own exploits on the screen, for 
The Railway Children serial, in 
eight parts, is to be given a tele- 
recorded repeat week by week, 
starting in B BC Children's TV on 
October 31. 

One of the big scenes is when the 
children save a train front disaster. 
Producer Dorothea Brooking found 
this quite impossible to present in 
the studio, so the Southern Region 
“lent" Baynards station between 
Horsham and Guildford in Surrey. 

The serial is based on the story 
by Mrs. E. Ncsbit. and tells of the 
fortunes -of an ordinary family and 
their move to the country when 
their father is wrongly imprisoned. 
Their cottage runs down to the 
railway line—and adventure. 



The Railway Children—Anneke Willys (Bobby) Cavan Kendall (Peter), 
and Sandra Michaels (Phyllis) 


Fifty years 

^irships, though obsolete now¬ 
adays. still have an extra¬ 
ordinary fascination. They were 
the biggest craft in the air and 
quite an awe-inspiring sight, as I 
well remember from a glimpse 1 
once had of the Graf Zeppelin 
looming like a huge grey cigar over 
Wembley Stadium just before the 
war. 

In B B C Television at 8.30 next 
Friday evening we can see the story 
of the airship revived in First 
Hand. Striking films taken nearly 
50 years ago will show early 
Zeppelin flights. They were found 
after the last war at the German 


of airships 

airship base at Friederichschafen. 

In the studio will be Lord 
Ventry, who believes there is still 
a real future for lighter-than-air 
flight. 

Films and photographs of famous 
airship flights will be discussed by 
a number of people who took part 
in them, including Wing Commdr. 
R. S. Booth, who brought the R.33 
safely back across the North Sea 
after she had broken from her 
mooring mast in a gale; and E. P. 
Browdie, w'ho was an engineer on 
the R.34 when she made the First 
airship crossing of the Atlantic in 
.1919. 


The treasure seekers 


'’Jreasl’re Island in BBC 
Children’s TV on . Sundays 
.still has,three instalments in hand. 
It is such a success that there are 
plans, I hear, for a repeat version 
in the evening programmes later 
on. 

Below is a vivid picture of the 
leading characters as they*were 


filmed in Surrey the other day. It 
shows Long John Silver (Bernard 
Miles) leading the captured Jim 
Hawkins (Richard Palmer) as they 
set out to discover the whereabouts 
of the treasure. 

if you watch closely you will 
spot this actual moment in one of 
the later instalments. 



Testing for colour 

Jf you live in South-East England 
and can get to your TV set 
before 4.15 next Friday afternoon 
you may be in time for the closing 
minutes of BBC TV colour tests 
from the studios at Alexandra 
Palace. On an ordinary set they 
come through in black and white. 
In fact, this is one of the objects 
of this fourth series of colour 
tests in two years—to see which 
colour systems are best for “com¬ 
patibility,” or in other words, most 
capable of being received in good 
black and white by people without 
the luxury of a colour receiver. 

After a week’s interval there will 
be more colour tests between 3.30 
and 4.15 p.m. on Tuesday and 
Friday, as well as after the normal 
close-down at 11.15 p.m. on those 
days. 

The transmissions are confined 
to the London T V station at 
Crystal Palace, which is linked by 
line to Alexandra Palace. 


Star gazing 

^hanks to the ending of Summer 
Time and the lengthening 
hours of darkness, BBC Children's 
TV is to introduce the first 
series of astronomical programmes. 

Seeing Stars, which begins a 
monthly run on Friday, will come 
on the air as late as possible, at 
5.45, to ensure that the night sky 
is really dark. As often as possible 
it is hoped to have a telescope on 
the roof of the Lime Grove studios, 
with TV camera attached, so that 
young viewers can follow the con¬ 
stellations and planets while they 
are being described by Patrick 
Moore. 

Mr. Moore conducts the Sky At 
Night feature once a month in late- 
night TV, but 10.30 p.m, is an 
awkward time’for young people, r_b 
matter how great their enthusiasm 
for astronomy, 


FOCUS ON FISHING 


Sixty hours in 

Viewers who, when fishing fleets 
arc mentioned, think of pretty 
pictures on Christmas cards, will 
get a surprise in B B C Television 
next Tuesday evening (October 29). 
Skipper's Ticket is a filmed docu¬ 
mentary of long-distance fishing, 
showing how this great industry is 
very much a job for people who 
are young, strong, and capable, and 
able to absorb a lot of modern 
scientific ideas. j 

The scene is the imaginary 
North of England fishing port of 
Flethulby—a name made from 
Fleetwood, Hull, and Grimsby. 
Distant-water trawlers from these 
ports fish in the sub-Arctic, and 
after three weeks off Iceland, 
Greenland, or North Norway, 
return to their home port for 60 
hours. 

It is the story of these 60 hours 
that will be told in 60 minutes. 


a trawler town 



A Grimsby deep-sea trawler 


Viewers will be able to follow the 
fish and the fishermen ashore, n* 
the scene shifts between the quay*, 
the trawler offices, and the homes 
of the Skipper, Mate, and a Deck 
Hand, 

To guarantee an accurate picture, 
the BBC has had the help of the 
British Trawlers Federation. 


Friends in Pebblings Village 


Jf Plimsoll the Otter and his sister 
Minerva, and other animal 
personalities like Marie the Newt 
and T. Badger, seem like old 
friends to you, there is no need for 
me to tell you much about 
Pebblings Village. 

But it may be, if you tune in 
BBC Children’s Hour next Wed¬ 
nesday (October 30), that you will 
be meeting these wonderful 
creatures for the first time. 

Modwena Sedgwick, the author, 
tells me next Wednesday’s will be 
her 62nd Pebblings story and it is 


the start of a fresh lot.. She is 
introducing some new characters, 
such as a gentle gander named 
Barney Anser and a ferocious 
retired seafaring cat called Captain 
Barnacle, who will probably come 
in collision with the Renowned 
Dog Wilson. 

One of the things you will like 
about Modwena Sedgwick’s animab 
is the delightful naming of them— 
Mr. Thomas Dome the Dormouse, 
for instance, and Sykes the Ferret 
and Sir Masham Mark the Toad. 
The stories are told by David. 


Seen from different angles 



Hercules, the Brave Fire Engine 


Hyn you noticed how surpris¬ 
ingly alive a drawing can seem 
to be if you keep on looking at 
k from different angles? That is 
the secret of a new film cartoon 
senes in BBC Children’s TV 
which starts this Thursday. 


Schindell, and we begin v 
rousing story of Hereof 
Brave Fire Engine. Othc 
m the series are Stone Soui 
and the Lion, the Red 
(about a carpet that runs 
and Make Way for Duckli 


Producer Ursula Eason told n ’ 
that each story is by a difierem 
author and is based on. a beo> 
popular among children :i1 
America. 

“Morton Schindell has hey; 
very cunning with his camei^- 
she said. “Although the 
are not animated, they i? ivc ^ 
astonishing impression of comuie ^ 

lift.*’ 

We can see the cartoons cv-T 
Thursday between novv ,. 
Christmas except on Octobei^ - 
which is the date of* a 
party for Prudence Kitten. 
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AT LIME GROVE 

At the towering Lime Grove studios of the BBC at Shep¬ 
herds Bush, London (writes a correspondent), I was led 
round a corner near the canteen block, double doors were 
unlocked, and I found myself in the least known and most 
unusual studio in the building. 

It is the studio and workshop of Mr. Gordon Murray, the 
B B Cs resident puppet master, designer, maker, and producer. 

Mr. Murray puts on screen the famous Toytown series. He 
was also responsible for the production of The Emperor’s 
Nightingale net: Jong ago, and for some weeks he has been 
working on a big puppet theatre production for Christmas Eve. 
•‘Christmas Eve may seem a them in clay, then he makes a 
way ahead,” said Mr. Murray, mould, and finally they are made 


• hiii puppet theatre shows' take 
an immense time to get ready.” 

! soon understood why. Every 
puppet has to be designed, made, 
upturned, and strung; the script 
of the story has to be written, 
music arranged, puppeteers en¬ 
gaged. “voices” found, and the 
whole assembly carried up to one 
nr the big studios for rehearsal 
and transmission. 

PROBLEMS OF MOVING 

This “moving day,” incidentally, 
presents quite a few problems in 
itself, and great care has to be 
taken to avoid breaking or losing 
all the small figures, their, strings 
and rods, their clothes and props, 
as they arc taken from the work¬ 
shop to the big studios. This is 
done by Mr. Murray and his 
secretary and Andrew Brownfoot, 
who designs the scenery, costumes, 
and “props,” the stage properties. 

Mr. Murray makes- all the 
puppets himself. First he models 




Three of the striking television puppets created by Gordon Murray in his Linie Grove studio 


in cast rubber. All this takes 
place in his studio tucked away in 
a corner of Lime Grove, a fascin¬ 
ating little place with puppets hang¬ 
ing from the walls in plastic bags, 
small model stages and pieces of 
scenery dotted about, cupboards 
full of props and dolls, and, very 
prominent, the big “bridges" from 
which puppets are operated. 

Also to be seen are boxes of 
hands, legs, and arms in cast 
rubber, a slightly macabre sight, 
but easily explained by Mr. 
Murray. 

PUPPET PARTS 

“I am working out a system of 
making standard parts of puppets 
in almost a pre-fabrication style," 
he told me. “If I can make hands, 
arms, legs, and bodies in advance, 
then I can assemble them into 
complete puppets when I want 
them. That oply leaves the im¬ 
portant head to make." 

Mr. Murray explained that there 


Gordon Murray stands on the operating bridge from which the puppets 
are controlled 


are several types of puppets in 
general use in T V. First there are 
marionettes, which are puppets 
worked on strings from above. 
Then, stick or rod puppets, which 
are operated by wires or rods from 
below'. And third, glove puppets, 
which are worn on the hands and 
moved by the fingers. 

The famous and evergreen Toy- 
town series by Hulme Beaman is 
a rod puppet production, the pup¬ 
peteers sitting at a long bench 
with the puppets on a stage above 
them. The Emperor's Nightingale 
and Mr. Murray's Christmas Eve 
show, on the other hand, come 
into the marionette class. The 
strings (made of nylon) are carried 
up above the puppets to the 
operators standing on an over¬ 
head bridge. 

SUPPLYING THE VOICES 

“Puppeteers are very impor 
tant,” said Mr. Murray. “It i 
not only a question of having skil 
ful fingers. They must themselves 
be actors, able to project them 
selves into the part the puppet is 
playing. Voices, too, arc vitally 
important. Out of camera sight 
the actors who supply the voices 
to the puppets sit with a monitor 
screen and synchronise with the 
lip movements. It is a very skil¬ 
ful business indeed." 

Among these puppeteers are 
Audrey Atterbury. Bob Bura, 
Molly Gibson, John Hardwick, 
and Elizabeth Thorndike. And 
Peter Hawkins is one of his most 
frequent voices. 

A puppet show is treated in 
just the same way as a full-scale 
play production in the big studios, 
with the same camera crews, sound 
men, lighting men. and stage 
hands. (Incidentally, they are 
always immensely intrigued by 
puppet production and look for¬ 
ward to working on them for the 
fun of it.) 

ONE-THIRD LIFE SIZE 

Puppets are always made to 
one-third human size, which gives 
the producer an advantage in 
handling his cameras, for he can 
track back for a long shot, for 
example, and still get his figures, 
in vision while giving a fine effect 
of distance. 

How did Gordon Murray 
become a puppet expert? Be¬ 
cause he loved puppets and toy 
theatres as a boy and insisted on 
his father taking him to every 
puppet show he could. Later he 
became an actor, playing for 
several years in Peter Pan. 

"But puppetry was always m\ 
hobby and my real love," he told 
me. “In between stage jobs I 


used to do my own puppet shows 
and soon the puppets became 
more important than the theatre. 
Then the B B C. invited me to lake 
over their children's TV puppet 
theatre and gave me this splendid 
workshop.” 

Mr. Murray is extremely thank¬ 
ful for his little “kingdom” at 
Lime Grove, for it enables him 
to co-ordinate every-detail of pro¬ 
duction—and naturally, there are 
many. 

As he took me round £ he work¬ 
shop Mr. Murray allowed me to 
handle one of the most famous 
children's characters of today—the 
Mayor of Toytown. He showed 
me how to move his rods and 
make him walk and talk. I don't 
think I would make a 
good puppeteer. The 
job demands great 
dexterity. “ So 1 asked 
Mr. Murray a ques¬ 
tion: “Do the pup¬ 
peteers ever get their 
strings mixed?" 

" It can happen," he 
replied. “It docs 
sometimes. And it 
requires cool nerves 
and quick hands to 
recover. So far it 
hasn't happened to us 
on a T V transmis¬ 
sion.” (And as he 
said this, puppet king 
Gordon M array 
knocked on a handy 
piece of vv ooden 
sccnerv.) 



The Emperor in his fine clothes 



At work on a newly-made puppet 



Once completed, the puppets are stored in plastic bags 
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MAN-MADE MOON 


Time has brought us march¬ 
ing into a world that is like a 
miracle from day to day; it 
moves from one wonder to 
another , from one marvel to 
a marvel greater yet. 

The thing that was beyond 
our wildest dreams has come 
true before our eyes. 

'J'hose words of Arthur Mee, 
written many years ago, 
were never truer than they are 
today. The marvel of yester¬ 
day is now commonplace; 
tomorrow’s marvel is being 
shaped. 

The man-made moon which 
has been hurtling round the 
Earth is indeed a wonder of 
wonders. All mankind has 
been astonished by the satel¬ 
lite, and millions of words 
have been written about it; 
fears, hopes, guesses, and pro¬ 
phecies concerning it have 
been expressed in every coun¬ 
try in the world. 

But the known facts about 
it are as yet all too few. What 
is certain is that this spec¬ 
tacular Russian achievement, 
though only a beginning, 
brings us much nearer to the 
day when Man himself will be 
able to journey into Space. 

And yet that marvel, too, 
will be only a beginning. 

Man has travelled but a few 
paces along the road of time 
and he will for ever keep 
marching forward. As H. G. 
Wells wrote, “ For Man there 
is no rest and no ending. He 
must go on, conquest beyond 
conquest.” 


UNITED NATIONS DAY 

'Twelve years ago, at the end 
A of the Second World War, 
many nations of the world, 
gathered together, promised that 
they would, in future, try to act 
as members of a family, a huge 
family called the United Nations. 
And to keep us mindful of its 
importance it was later decided 
to proclaim throughout the 
world a United Nations Day— 
October 24. 

But there are many who say 
that the United Nations is a 
failure, and will never work. Yet 
U.N. does work and is working 
all the time. Apart from efforts 
to avoid another world war, it is 
bringing health and food to 
millions in the less fortunate 
parts of the world which many 
of us never see. If any of the 
doubters were to say to any of 
those millions that U.N. is a 
failure they would soon realise 
how wrong they are. 

Let it be remembered, too, 
that the United Nations is not 
some strange body of people 
somewhere else. It is you and 
all of us—or it is nothing. 


Thirty Years Ago 


From the Children's Newspaper 
October 29 , 1927 
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Music of long ago 



An exhibition of musical in¬ 
struments covering nearly 400 
years is being held at the Royal 
Festival Hall in London. Here 
we see a girl playing a triple 
flageolet made in 1825. 


Tt hardly occurs to the most 
damped of holiday-makers to 
wonder what sort of a summer 
they had in Mars, but if any are 
curious the answer is that it was 
dry, and much warmer than 
astronomers had been led to 
expect. 

The astronomers Dr. Coblenz 
and Mr. Lampland have been 
examining the Red Planet anew 
from that Flagstaff Observatory 
in Arizona where Percival Lowell 
first asserted that the Red Planet 
was a world fit for men to live 
in, and that the Martians had 
made it fitter by laying down a 
colossal system of canals. 

The observations have been 
made with the greatest care. If 
they are right, then Mars is a 
habitable world. 


As they go by 

'Thirteen-year-old Henry 
1 Walker is following in his 
father’s footsteps in pursuing an 
unusual but most pleasing hobby. 
Instead of picking wild flowers, 
he sows them. 

For 17 years Henry Walker 
senior, an engineer, has been 
scattering flower seeds on the 
hillsides and valleys of the 
Derbyshire Peak District near 
his Chesterfield home. Now 
young Henry accompanies his 
father on his trips. 

Mr. Walker told a CN corre¬ 
spondent: “We try to sow 
flowers in inaccessible spots 
where they are not likely to be 
picked and finish up in some¬ 
body’s front room, and when it 
is time we collect their seed to 
use again next year in another 
spot.” 

“Spread a little happiness as 
you go by,” says a well-known 
song. To spread a little beauty 
as you go by is a delightful way 
of acting on this excellent advice. 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Benjamin Franklin wrote: 
As for a little more money and 
a little more time, why, it’s ten 
to one if either one or the other 
would make you a whit happier. 


D° 


M Y 


Think on These Things 

'The Book of Job tells of a man 
^ who lost everything—family, 
friends, wealth, and health. 

But it tells also how he 
gradually came to understanding 
and to learn the need of humility. 

The fact of suffering is diffi¬ 
cult to understand, but what we 
do know is that the worst thing 
in life is not suffering, but sin. 
There was suffering in the per¬ 
fect life of Jesus, but no. sin. 


Whatever suffering we may 
have to endure, Jesus will give 
us the strength, not only to bear 
it, but to overcome it. O. R. C. 


H° 




THE TIME SHALL COME 

[ope on, hope ever! after 
darkest Night, 

Comes, full of loving life, the 
laughing Morning; 

Hope on, hope ever! Springtide, 
flushed with light, 

Aye crowns old Winter with her 
rich adorning. 

Hope on, hope ever! yet the 
time shall come, 

When man to man shall be a 
friend and brother; 

And this old world shall be a 
happy home, 

And all Earth’s family love one 
another! 

Hope on, hope ever. 

Gerald Massey, who died on October 
29, just fifty years ago 


Out and 


THEY SAY . . . 

Y>n’t ever be a satellite. Find 
your own orbit and move in 
it faster than your competitors. 
Sir William Rootcs' advice to young 
men , in the London Evening News 

py favourite pictures are the 
ones I am just going to 
paint. The ones I dislike are the 
ones I have just painted. 

Sir Gerald Kelly 

T Tniversities should be con- 
^ sidered as more than places 
where students equip themselves 
for a career. The university 
should be a fellowship of kindred 
spirits all interested in the pur¬ 
suit of learning. 

Sir James Mount ford, Vice-Chancellor 
of Liverpool University 

T have been writing for 35 years 
A and have lost count of the 
number of books I have written. 
A lot of them should never have 
been published at all—I mean 
those I wrote as a young man. 
American author John P. Marquand 


About 


A 


mouse-grey bank of cloud 
has hidden the pale gleam of 
evening and over the chilled 
earth a thin mist has formed 
Even this soon disappears in die 
darkness, though one can jiht 
feel its cool, ghostly touch on 
the face. 

The quiet road goes uphill, 
and as we approach the crest 
where, in daytime, one can look 
down on a winding river and the 
patchwork of woods and fields, 
soft light returns to show the 
strip of roadway. It is starlight. 

The mist is below, and the sky 
glistens with more and more 
diamond points. This is a won¬ 
derful feeling, to be aware of old 
Mother Earth holding one up to 
look at the dark sky jewelled 
with stars. They have been des¬ 
cribed so many times, in poetry 
and scientific theories, but are 
still mysterious. 


MAKING US MORE AWARE 
Has it ever struck you that our 
best descriptions tell us but a 
little of the truth of what we 
see? They have to record 
appearances and our experience 
in observing. So a poet like 
Gerard Manley Hopkins can 
make us more aware, but that 
is all: 


Look at the stars! look , look up 
at the skies ! 

O look at all the fire-folk sitting 
in the air! 

The bright boroughs, the circle- 
citadels there ! 

Down in dim woods the diamond 
delves! the elves-eyes! 


H f 


JUST A FEW WORDS 


ere is an entertaining way to increase your knowledge of 
- words Each numbered sentence below is followed by 
three answers or comments you might make- but in each 
case, only one is correct and shows that you have understood 
the meaning of the word in italics. To answer five or six 


correctly is very good. 
1. You are so obdurate . 


OUR HOMELAND 


A sunlit corner of the Northum¬ 
brian village of Chilliiigham 


A—Hard-hearicd. 

B—Dim-witted. 

C—Long-suffering. 

Their instructions were super¬ 
fluous. 

A—From a higher authority. 
B—Unnecessary. 

C—Clearly delincd. 

She must overcome 

apathy. 

A—Strong dislike. 

"B—Lack of interest. 

C—Grief. 


4. 


{Answers are given on page 12) 

His point of view is insular. 
A—Extremely rude. 

D„1—_ _ ■ 


Rebels against discipline. 
He seems to live on an 
island. 


her 


The customer is vacillating. 
A—Cannot make up her mind. 
5 ri 1 , 1 !} C Point of leaving. 
C—Making a complaint. 


watched with approbation. 
A—Dismay. 

B—Concentration. 

C—Approval. 


And indeed, “in dim woods' 
I have seen how starlight does 
delve and penetrate, after travel¬ 
ling through more than a human 
life-time to reach the earth, and 
is focused in shining points amid 
the darkness. 

In a period of the Nevv Moon 
like this there is no radiance ir 
the night except from the stars 
but when the sky is clear anc 
not even a low mist thickens the 
atmosphere near the ground, yoi 
can seem to be quite dazzled b) 
staring up. We felt like thij 
while descending the far side of 
the hill, but suddenly were 
brought back to earth in anothei 
way by hearing a loud and re¬ 
peated scream from a barn owl 
I t was a startling sound in the 
stillness of the night. 

NIGHT CREATURE 

The sound came again altei 
half a minute. The bird hat 
silently flown past a couple o 
fields and was on another peren- 
He knew that stars or no stars* 
and moonlight or not, there wen- 
night creatures like him^e 
abroad in the sheltering dark. 

Should one be walking along 
a grass verge or over the in* 
in the night-time, it is not m 
cult to hear little scurryings, ' 
squeaks, and a harsh bird n * 
maybe a protest and war * 
because of the owl. He pu* 
to choose his own momen 
breaking the silence with ^ * 
weird scream. C. u 
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GALLANT CREW 
OF PITCAIRN 

Rescue of a modern Robinson Crusoe 

piTCMRN is famous as the island where the mutineers of the 
r Bounty made their new home after casting Captain Bligh 
adrift in 1789. It is still the home of a fearless seafaring 
people, and their latest exploit—the rescue of a modern 
Robinson Crusoe from neighbouring Henderson Island—is yet 
another addition to the hundreds of mercy missions these 
people have to their credit. 


The modern Robinson Crusoe 
rescued by the Pitcairn islanders 
is an American named Robert 
Tomarchin, who last month landed 
on Henderson Island from a yacht 
which was cruising in the Pacific. 
He was sighted by a passing liner 
and was later picked up by a boat 
from a freighter; but he went back 
to the island when the ship’s 
master refused to take his pet 
chimpanzee aboard. Eventually 
Robert Tomarchin' and the chim¬ 
panzee, to which he is so devoted, 
were rescued by Pitcairn islanders 
who made the journey in one of 
their longboats. 

EXPERT OARSMEN 
Henderson Island is about 120 
miles from Pitcairn, so this rescue 
must be among the longest trips 
the islanders have made. Their 
37-foot longboat is normally used 
only for trading with passing ships, 
but frequently it has been called 
on to rescue wrecked sailors from 
nearby reefs and to take islanders 
who are seriously ill out to pass¬ 
ing ships. 

Members of the longboat crew 
“16 in all—are descendants of the 
Bounty mutineers and, like their 
forefathers, are all expert oarsmen 
and navigators. The crew mem¬ 
bers are, indeed, the most im¬ 
portant people on this bleak, wind¬ 
swept and isolated island of two 
square miles, rising far above the 
Pacific. Without them,* the re¬ 
maining 200-odd inhabitants would 
perish, for they exist only by 
trading with passing .ships whose 
captains care to anchor off Pit¬ 
cairn. 

They are well-known to Aus¬ 
tralians and New Zealanders for¬ 
tunate enough to have been 
aboard ships which have anchored 
oil the island for a few hours. 
The islanders meet all ships and 
load their longboat with tropical 
,r uits in exchange for clothes, 
medical supplies, and a few 
luxuries, such as sweets. 

SECRETS OF THE REEFS 
Outgoing mail is also taken out 
!° the ship, from which the 
islanders, in turn, receive their 
"doming mail. 

Much of the mail goes to and 
tomes from Norfolk Island, off 
the eastern Australian coast, where 
many of the Pitcairn folk settled 
;!1 1856, their own island being too 
small to support a quickly growing 
community. " " 

The longboat can stand the 
^ughest of weather and in 150 
■ l,lrs there have been very few 
R'cidents, despite the high degree 
!! skill needed to get it through 
the surf. 

The secrets of the reefs around 
’teairn have been handed down 


from generation to generation. 
There are no harbours at Pitcairn, 
no beach, and little shelter where 
the sea meets the cliffs. Heavy 
surf pounds the rock-bound coast¬ 
line year in, year out. 

In one small cove near the 
settlement named Bounty Bay, the 
oarsmen have assembled a long 
ramp for beaching their boats. No 
matter how heavy the surf or 
strong the wind or violent the 
cross currents, they must bring 
their boats to this small 40-foot 
stretch of ramp. Should they 
miss, they are certain to be 
pounded on the rocks. 

Every passing sea skipper knows, 
admires, and looks forward to 
meeting the longboat crew. He 
respects their skill as seamen and 
themselves as simple and sincere 
people who sing hymns as they 
bring their boat alongside. And 
when the brief period of trading 
is complete, the islanders have an¬ 
other hymn—In the Sweet Bye and 
Bye—which they always sing as 
they leave for home. 

LITTLE CHANGE 

Things have changed little for 
them since their forefathers first 
settled on Pitcairn. They have 
seen visiting ships changed from 
sail to the combined sail and 
steam, then to steam and, more 
recently, to the diesel engine. But 
for them it is still the long pull 
of the oar. 

LAST TRAIN 

One hundred years ago this 
month the Usk-Monmouth rail¬ 
way line was opened. It was 
closed in May 1955, but to cele¬ 
brate its centenary a special train 
was put on for the Stephenson 
Locomotive Society of the Mid¬ 
lands. 

And this really was the last 
train, for the tracks will now be 
taken up. 


Pictures in 
the cave 

Dr. Stanncr, an Australian ex¬ 
pert on the Aborigines, has just 
returned from an expedition to the 
Port Keats and MacAdam Range 
districts some 200 miles south-west 
from Darwin. 

He found a cave where the rock 
face was covered with human and 
animal figures and abstract designs. 
There were no signs of fires having 
been made, but when he excavated 
part of the floor he found spear¬ 
heads and stone axes. . 

The paintings were so different 
from anything Dr. Stanner had 
seen in his 30 years’ study of the 
Aborigines that he intends return¬ 
ing with some of his research staff 
from the National University of 
Canberra during the next few 
months.. 



TEN MILLION KNOTS 
IN A RUG 

Nine women of Turkmenistan. 
U.S.S.R. republic, are making a 
picture-rug 250 square feet in area 
for the Brussels World Fair next 
year. By the time they have 
finished it is estimated that they 
will have tied some ten million 
knots in following the traditional 
rug-making procedure. This has 
changed little since the 13th cen¬ 
tury, when the great explorer 
Marco Polo described rugs from 
this region as the “softest and 
most beautiful in the world.” 

This particular carpet is to be 
of so fine a texture that it will 
require no fewer than 40,000 knots 
to each square foot of material. 
The picture which is being woven 
into the rug will symbolise Peace. 

CAR PARK INSTEAD 
OF ROMAN WALL 

Part of the wall the Romans 
built to defend London will soon 
be pulled down to make way for 
a big car park under the roadway 
of a new traffic route across the 
City. 

The wall was uncovered by con¬ 
tractors on a bombed site off 
Moorgate, and so far only a few 
remains, mostly pottery and coins, 
have been found, dating the 
original construction at about 
a.d. 2 00. 

When the old rampart, where the 
Roman sentries walked, is pulled 
down, its position will be marked 
on the car park floor, and a por¬ 
tion is to be preserved at one end. 


Musical 
young 
Japan 

Music hath charms, j 
wherever it is played. ■ 
Here are two little girls { 
happily mastering the ! 
harmonica during the \ 
music lesson iq a Tokyo 
school. 



Groomed for public appearance 

On their way to their day’s work of giving rides to visitors 
to the London Zoo, the elephants get a preliminary groom¬ 
ing from their keepers. In the foreground is Lakhsmi, then 
Dumho and Rusty, with Diksie at the top of the steps. 


SCOUTS’ OWN SHOW 

'J'he story of the Gang Show, the Scouts’ great theatre ven¬ 
ture, which, happily, will be with us again next month 
with renewed vigour, is racily told by Ralph Reader in his 
new book: This is the Gang Show (Pearson 15s.). 

For all their exuberance, how¬ 
ever, they work as a team in the 


The story begins when Ralph 
Reader, a professional showman, 
joined the Holborn Rovers, and 
wrote songs and sketches for their 
concerts. Later it was decided to 
do something more ambitious, and 
in 1932 a .cast of 150 Scouts was 
formed and the Sea la Theatre in 
London engaged for three nights. 
Then came the problem of what to 
call the new venture. It was to be 
something much more than a con¬ 
cert. At a rehearsal one lad said, 
“The gang's all here”—and that 
suggested “The Gang Show.” 

THE FIRST SHOW 

At that first of all Gang Shows 
the audiences were not large, but 
they were very enthusiastic. Ralph 
Reader, for whom this was unpaid 
spare-time work, was persuaded to 
try again next year. 

By 1939 Gang Shows had be¬ 
come so successful that thousands 
of pounds had to be returned 
because there were far more 
“fans ” than there were seats avail¬ 
able. Theatre people in London's 
West End were puzzled by the 
immense popularity of this, show 
presented by such young amateurs. 

The chief factor in its success, 
Ralph Reader points out, is “the 
boys who sing, act, prance, and grin 
at the customers who have paid to 
see them. They outshine the 
lighting, outdo the scenery, and 
bring something extra to the songs 
that only they can bring. The 
greatest asset they have is the 
magic word, * Youth 


true Scout spirit, and the proceeds 
of their shows are handed over to 
their Association. It is a high 
honour to have performed in a 
Gang Show, and every boy who is 
chosen receives the Red Scarf with 
the letters G. S. on it. But many 
of the selected lads must be sur¬ 
prised at their good fortune. For 
Ralph Reader tells us that if a boy 
makes an obvious effort to “get 
over” at an audition he is seldom 
impressed. “On the other hand,” 
he writes, “a sudden twinkle, a 
grin, or a natural gesture, may 
stamp a character quicker than any¬ 
thing. It hits me right in the 
eye.” 

RACY STYLE 

The hard work and the excite¬ 
ment that follow for the lucky 
recruit are described in this book 
in the racy style of the Show itself. 
And for Scouters and others con¬ 
cerned with producing their own 
Gang Shows there are many pages 
of valuable advice, as well as 
a number of sketches and songs 
ready for use. 

for the man himself who has 
provided this feast of grand fun. 
he is justly celebrated as one of 
the best of Scouts. “Skip,” as the 
boys call Ralph Reader, has sacri¬ 
ficed many leisure hours—and at 
one time endangered his profes¬ 
sional career—in the creation of a 
youth show that has become a 
national institution. 
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IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK -Of.TOBER 2o, 1879 

EDISON’S ELECTRIC 
LAMP 


MENLO PARK, New Jersey— 
Thomas Alva Edison, the Ameri¬ 
can scientist, has invented a new 
lamp which, it is expected, will 
soon take the place of the present 
gas lamps. 

This new lamp has a dazzling 
strip of light encased in a glass 
bulb. The light, created by an 
electric current, is clean, odourless, 
and shines with a firm steady 
glow. 

For almost two' years Mr. 
Edison has been trying to solve 
the problem of incandescent light 
and his dream was fulfilled five 
days ago at his laboratory at 
Menlo Park. New Jersey, when, 
after countless experiments, the 32- 
vcar-old inventor switched on the 
electric current and saw his lamp 
lighting tip the excited faces of his 
assistants. The lamp burned 



Thomas Alva Edison and his incandescent lamp 

brightly for more than 40 hours nickel mould, 
before it died out. 

Mr. Edison plans to light up 
the neighbouring streets and 
houses with such lamps very soon. 

Thomas Edison had always 
hoped to produce a form of elec¬ 
tric lighting which could replace 
gas in homes, factories, and streels, 
and began work in his laboratory 
at Menlo Park, a small group of 
houses 24 miles from New York 


City. The laboratory js piled from 
floor to ceding with batteries, 
chemicals and an amazing variety 
of instruments. 

Six months ago Mr. Edison dis- j 
covered that platinum wire, which 
would melt in the open air and 
give a light of four candles, would 
give a light equal to that of 25 | 
candles and burn a little longer \ 
when encased in an all-glass globe. : 
This vacuum globe was Edison’s f 
first real step towards his triumph. 

From that moment the inventor 
proceeded incessantly with his 
experiments, ignoring time and 
utterly disregarding his meals. His 
few hours of sleep were snatched 
reluctantly at odd periods when he 
would make one of the hard 
benches his resting place. 

A few days ago an idea struck 
Edison, in his quest to find a 
carbon con* 
ductor which 
would be small 
and durable 
enough the 
inventor had 
carbonised 
everything he 
thought s u i t- 
able. Then he 
noticed a reel 
of cotton thread 
on his bench. 

He cut off a 
small piece of 
thread, bent it 
into a loop and 
placed it in a 
which was then 
placed in the furnace. Later the 
mould was taken out and opened. 
The carbonised thread was picked 
up, but it had become so fragile 
that it fell into pieces at once. 

For two days, Edison repeated 
the experiment, but each time the 
thread disintegrated! Then at last 
the carbon was completed and 
inserted in the lamp. The glass 
bulb was exhausted of air and 


Sporting Flashbacks 

Southampton f.care mm as ’’The saints" 

BECAUSE THE CtUS VtAS FORMED 6V YOUNfi MEN 
ASSOCIATED WITH ST. MARTS CHURCH IN 1885 ... 

THEVmbS THE HAMPSHIRE JUNIOR CUP 
THEIR OWN PROPERTY BY WINNING IT 

Three years in succession (mi-Wl 

IT WAS THEIR FIRST 
TROPHV AND AFTER 
TREASURING ET FOR 
SOME VEARS.THE 

Club handed it 
Over to the 
Southampton schools 
association. To 
BE COMPETED FOR 
annually Bv Bov 
FOOTBALLERS OF 
LATER GENERATIONS. 




scaled, the current turned on and 
the sight so long desired met 
his eyes. 

It has taken Mr. Edison and his 
assistants 13 months and has cost 
40,000 dollars to produce the 
incandescent lamp, but there is no 
doubt, says Mr. Edison, about its 
future success. “If it will burn 
40 hours now I know I can make 
one that will burn a hundred 
hours.” 

The inventor has had a sur¬ 
prisingly successful career. As a 


1^3 Two of The Four 
Highest individual 
scores made in First 

’ CLASS CRicket 
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AUSTRALIAN 
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BIG MONEY FROM SWEDEN 

A rare Swedish copper coin now 


in Sheffield City Museum weighs 
six-and-three-quarter lb., is ten 
inches square, and about onc-third 
of an inch thick. 

It is a four-dalcr piece dated 
1718, minted at a time when it was 
decided in Sweden to go back to 
an earlier custom of making coin¬ 
age containing its face value of 
metal. The daler (the Swedish 


boy he spent only a few months ] form of thc vvor ^ thale r or dollar) 


at school. His progress was so 
slow that his mother educated him 
at home. 

As a youth he worked on 
the railways, selling newspapers, 
tobacco, and candy on the trains. 
Three years ago he set up his fac¬ 
tory at Menlo Park. His inven¬ 
tions include the phonograph, or 
gramophone, the megaphone, and 
many greatly improved systems of 
telegraphic transmission. 

{Much was made of Edison’s in¬ 
vention at the time and, indeed, 
he /.v often given complete credit 
for the incandescent lamp as we 
know it today. The truth is:, how¬ 
ever, that Edison was forestalled 
hv Sir Joseph Swan, thc English 
inventor, who publicly exhibited an 
incandescent electric bulb on 
December 18, 1878.) 


was the unit and there was a half- 


dalcr and various denominations 
up to 16-daler pieces. 

It is said that a Prime Minister 
of Sweden in the early 18th century 
was executed because he had these 
coins minted with his own head 
shown on them. 

Thc giant coin just loaned to 
Sheffield Museum by a Rotherham 
man has been valued at about 
£140. It was bought many years 
ago in a curio shop by thc owner’s 
father. 


RECORD IN SLOW 
TIME 

The Maid Mary-Jcnnifer, a 30- 
foot, diesel-engined cruiser carry¬ 
ing six members of thc Inland 
Waterways Association, has cap¬ 
tured the non-stop Birmingham-to- 
London canal record. Thc journey 
of 141 miles, including 135 locks, 
which had to be worked, was 
covered in 41 hours _48 minutes, 
beating the previous time of 51 
hours. 

The voyage called “Operation 
Flyboat” was done to prove to the 
public that canal transport is not 
quite as slow as many people 
think. It is, of course, having to 
open and close locks which takes 
so much time. 


| BIRD SANCTUARY IN 
BAFFIN LAND 

) The first bird sanctuary in 
Canada’s far north has recently 
been established on thc south-west 
side of Baffin Land. Known as- 
thc Dewey Soper Bird Sanctuary, 
it honours a biologist who in 1929 
discovered the breeding grounds 
of thc blue goose. 

Thc sanctuary, covering 3150 
square miles, is. regarded as the 
most important summer’ goose 
colony in the world. Hunting is 
prohibited there, but the .develop¬ 
ment of mineral resources will be 
allowed provided it does not unduly 
disturb bird life. 

Canada now has nearly 100 bird 
sanctuaries. 


THE WHITE COMPANY—new picture-version of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s stirring yarn (7) 



Tranter, the bully who had teased Alleyne, was 
aghast when the youth smacked his face. 
“ Your life for this ! ” he cried. The others 
pointed out that he had started it, and at last lie 
agreed to ” overlook the matter ” if Alleyne 
apologised. A squire whispered to Alleyne, “ I 
should draw out of it. lie is a noted swordsman 
and above your strength.” Alleyne replied that 
it was for Tranter to crave his pardon. 


“ You have done what you could to save him.” 
said Tranter. “ We had best settle at once.” 
They all trooped off to a quiet spot near the 
river, and both drew their swords. Tranter’s 
was u two-handed one, longer than Alleyne’s, 
and someone offered thc youth a similar sword. 
But he refused. “ I understand the weight and 
balance of mine own.” he said. ** To work, 
sir. Our lords may need us at court.” 


I ranter’s sword was a great advantage to him, 
and Alleyne was hard pressed to avoid thc 

thrust* "ET* r U Whi j c t Ding to get in a 
thrust. Bravely struck on both sides > ” 

end e 0 “ e F«r ed ’ SU ^ Sted thc might 
- * l or ,lj y P«rt, I have no wish to stay 
hit, young man, said Tranter. But Allevnl 

insisted on an apology. Then lw ig 

movi-mcut Tranter brake his opponent swfrt 


Alleyne proves himself a worthy squire, hut what cau be the outcome of this combat ? See 


Your life is’in my hands ! ” cried Tran 1 ’ 
some of the onlookers urged Alleyne to j L 
Others advised giving him another swor 
was pointed out that this was not the 1 . ^ 

Alleyne himself asked, ” Do you crave P 
sir ? ” Tranter replied that the you 1 " "‘.j t | u - 
to ask it. “Then on guard again* (( > 

young squire, and his fire and fury 8C n 
make up for the shortness of hi* wc ‘ l 

next week’s instalment 
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NO CLUES FOR 


THE CONWAYS 


-lli! 


by Geoffrey Morgan 


IlllllllilillllllllllillllililtliUn 


jjft-r salvaging Windfall, an 
ubtiuJailed yacht whose papers 
mrai that she is owned by Brett 
flail am, who has disappeared, the 
Conways arc told by Blake, a 
land on reporter, that the salvaged 
craft might not be Hollain's boat, 
if this is true, Jerry argues with 
Skipper Amos later, then a boat of 
the same class has been substituted 
for Windfall. Jerry and Jane inter- 
dew Windfall's builder, and dis¬ 
cover the owners of two similar 
yachts in East Anglia. 

7. Blake disappears! 

I t was all Jane could do to keep 
up with her cousin as they 
walked back to the lane along the 
hard-core track fringing the river. 
Jerry's long, impatient strides, the 
excited gleam in his eyes, his 
determined expression, made her 
wonder if he was aware of her 
presence at all. 

She suddenly reached forward 
and grasped his arm. 

"What's all the hurry, Jerry?” 
she demanded breathlessly. “You 
know we've half an hour to wait 
for the bus.” 

He slackened his pace and Jane 
fell into a more leisurely step 
beside him. 

Jerry’s ideas 

"Sorry,” he smiled. “I forgot 
about the wretched bus.” He 
glanced at his watch. “Of course, 
we’ve got ter kick our heels in The 
village for a good half-hour.V I 
was so anxious to get back to 
Colchester, I wasn’t thinking.” 

Jane's eyes widened. “Col¬ 
chester? I don’t get it. Why 
Colchester?” 

"1 want to put our ideas up to 
Ml Blake,” he explained. 

i on mean about someone 
j|ddng another boat to look like 
windfall?” Jane queried. 

Jcr, y nodded. “ Yes, but not ‘ 
only the switch. He must have 
thought about that already. How 


else could he reach the conclusion 
that it isn’t Hallam's boat? I 
thought we could tell him about 
the two yachts of the same class 
in East Anglia, and the names and 
addresses of their owners.” 

“Not unless he tells us what 
prompted his theory,” she reminded 
. him. “You agreed we should bar¬ 
gain with Mr. Blake, and I can’t 
figure why we should give him 
information and get nothing in 
exchange.” 

“I’ll take care of that, Jane, 
don’t you worry,” he returned 
firmly. “Either he talks or I’ll just 
make him curious and then say 
nothing at all.” 

Jane chuckled, but there was a 
solemn expression in her blue eyes 
when she spoke. “I guess Mr. 
Stebbin was curious. I can’t figure 
why he didn’t quiz you when you 
were so particular about the regis¬ 
tration of the two yachts.” 

Investigate Domino 

“I don’t think he was very 
curious at first,” Jerry returned 
slowly. “He seemed to treat it— 
or us—as a bit of a joke. It was 
when I said that Domino, Dr. 
Weston’s boat, was the one we 
wanted—that’s when he might 
have started to ask some ques¬ 
tions.” 

“D’you really think Domino 
—Dr. Weston’s boat—more im¬ 
portant than the other one?” 

“I think it’s the one we ought 
to investigate first,” he replied. 

“Because she’s unregistered?” 

“Yes.” 

“But Mr. Stebbin said that the 
doctor might have had Domino 
registered after he took delivery.” 

“That we shall find out,” he 
grinned. 

“O.K.” she agreed. “But what 
is all this registry business? I can’t 
figure why you think it so 
important.” 

- Jerry gave his cousin a sideways 
glance, then smiled patiently. 



Tortoise-travel on the highway 

Motorists often complain of having to crawl like tortoises on 
* [ m gested roads, but the other day some of them saw what 
1 us r ^ally means; It was when three tortoises, escaped 
from Whipsnade Zoo, reached a busy road, 


“Well now, Jane, it’s pretty 
obvious, isn't it? I mean, assuming 
that for some dark, mysterious 
reason there has been a switch of 
identity.” He paused. “Brett 
Hallam's yacht was registered. 
You saw the Certificate of Registry 
for Windfall with his name as the 
owner. Now Hallam probably 
had her registered because he 
knew he would be sailing abroad 
a lot and, as you know, when 
entering foreign ports a skipper 
may save himself a heap of 
trouble with officials if he can 
produce his vessel’s papers.” 

“Sure,” she nodded. “I realise 
all that. But where does it come 
into this business?” 

Fake details 

“Jane, you’re really a numb¬ 
skull today,” Jerry said, with a 
grin. “If someone wants to fake 
a registered boat and plant the 
appropriate papers in her he’s got 
to carve the appropriate official' 
number and tonnage on the main 
beam. To do that, he’s not only 
got to have a boat that’s exactly 
the same type in almost every 
detail, but the yacht he uses for 
the fake has got to be unregistered. 
In other words, the main beam 
must be unmarked so that he can 
carve the necessary details on it. 
D’you see now what I’m driving 
•at?” 

“Sure,” she answered. “1 see. 
Dr. Weston's yacht is exactly the 
same type as Windfall, and so far 
as we know she's unregistered,” 
“Exactly,” Jerry confirmed. 
They sat on the seat under the 
old oak at one end of the village 
green, and while they waited for 
the bus they went over the whole 
business again; but neither could 
imagine the reason for the crazy 
theory Raymond Blake had 
advanced. Neither could fathom 
the motive behind the action of 
faking Windfall, yet both were 
aware of their eagerness to follow 
up the idea. 

In Colchester 

T he arrival of the bus inter¬ 
rupted all further discussion. 
Because the vehicle was crowded 
they could not sit together, and 
when they reached Colchester 
Jerry was too intent on finding 
Blake's hotel to continue the topic 
with his cousin. 

The hotel was a small, homely- 
looking place of brick and timber 
just off the main street. Stepping 
inside a flower-decked porch and 
through double-glass doors, they 
entered a square lobby. The 
reception desk was at the end, 
facing the doors, and Jerry went 
straight to the counter. A girl 
detached herself from the desk in 
the tiny office and asked if he 
wished for accommodation. 

“No thank you,” jerry said. 
“We wanted to see Mr. Blake. Is 
he in?” 

Continued on pnge 10 
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A thrilling race over Britain’s 
railways with miniature engines. 

“ Incident ” cards check or send you 
forward as you make your own winning 
route, on a large stout map-board. 
2—6 players. 


17'11 


( BALI 



Bali is the best pocket size word game for 1—4 players, 
entirely different from any other, being neither a crossword 
nor patience type of game. It contains 108 fine patience 
ize playing cards. Play it alone or with your friends. 


7'6 



CONTACT QUIZ*) 

This unique electrical quiz 
game will fascinate and 
absorb. Questions are asked, 
if the answer is right, on goes 
the light. Complete with 12 
quiz cards, but without battery. 

12'11 


( FLOUNDERING 

Everyone can join in this 
game—yes, even the very 
young ! And the fun is 
tremendous ! Players col¬ 
lect their flounders by 
throwing the dice and rcb oppo¬ 
nents of their catches. The ideal 
party game. 




The queen of quiz games. 
Provides endless fun for chil¬ 
dren 8—15 and grown-ups 
enjoy it too. Spin the wheel 
and roll out the questions ! Any 
number can play. 

Obtainable from good toyshops and departmental stores. If your dealer cannot 
supply, write for address of nearest stockist to : 

J. W. SPEAR & SONS LTD. Dept. C, Enfield, Mddx. 
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Monthly selections a 
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you may join “THE CODE 
STAMP CLUB,” Sub. .1'-. 
You rcc. Badge, Member¬ 
ship card listing fine gifts, 
(Postal See. Est. 1897.) 
Parents’ or School 
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WRIGHT'S STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, Ltd. (Dept. 32), Canterbury, Kent 




1840—1957 

IUST THINK I 

1.600 PAGES! 

14,000 ILLUSTRATIONS! 

94.600 STAMPS LISTED! 

Surh nrcUic roiitcnts of STANLEY GIBBONS' 
1958 NlMl'Ml’Uil) WHOLE WOULD CATA¬ 
LOGUE To lu- published oil the* * 25th of this 
nioiiUi, All 1 hr main strauUit fur ward varieties 
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Ouuk. No young collector should lie without it, 

PRICE 21/-, 

plus U.K. Postage 1/9, Abroad 2/1. 

Onkr yntir copy NOW from: 

J. A. L. FRANKS 

7 AI! ing ton St., Victoria, London, S.W.1 

Telephone: Victoria Sfi'J? 
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CHEMISTRY APPARATUS 

Send 3d. stamp for 

COMPLETE PRICE LIST 

ft _ Booklets : 

“Experiments” 

12 

“ Formulae ” 

1/2 

“ Home 
Chemistry ” 

(New Ed.) 2/9 
Post paid 

qp Ail (Scientific Dept. C.H) 

DC UK 60 HIGH STREET, 
Stoke Newington, London, N.I6 



Free 1 

SAN MARINO DOG SET 

FIVE VALUES MINT 
Euglish Greyhound, Pointer, Boxer, 
Retriever, and Russian Borzoi 

This heautifully coloured set will be 
sent free to applicants for our low 
price Approvals, liuclosc threepenny 
stamp, Phase tell your parents. 

COMSTO.N STAMP SUPPLIES 
11 UOMSTON SQUARE, GREAT YARMOUTH 
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We offer complete sets in clean condition 
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Footballers ... 

2/9 

50 

Ships . 

2 9 

50 

Conquest Spuct 

29 


45 Birds ... 2(9 
50 Fishes ... 2/9 
25 Coins ... 1/9 
100 different cards 3/- post free. 

ALBUMS to hold 200 ranis 2/6 p.f. 
Semi 6d. for’ List of 1,200 difl. series. 

MATCHBOX LABELS 

Individual Country Packets 


HORSESHOE 
? 


SAFETY MATCHES 


25 Austria 
25 Belgium , 
25 G.B. 

25 llong Kong 
50 India 
25 Italy 
25 Japan 
G Mexico 
25 Swiss 
25 Sweden 
12 Russia 


26 
26 
3 • 

3 - 

4 - 
. 3.'- 

2/6 
2 6 

3 • 
26 

4 /- 


9 Poland 1/6 5 Siam 1/3 60 World 5/- 
MATCHBOX LABEL ALBUM 

Now available, an album especially made 
to hold matchbox labels price 6 1-. 

E. H. W. (Dept. “C”) 

12 Sicilian Avenue, London, W.C.1- 


* U.S.A. & CANADA * 


FREE 3 latest large U.S.A. pictorials 
and mm largo new exploration of 
CANADA stamp. To all soildinu 3d. 

postage for Approvals. Discount. 

Bi*. Islesouly. i’icusc tell i/our purcnls 
S. REY (UC), 

10 Walsh Avenue, BRISTOL 4 


1 


CDCC ROYAL HISTORICAL 
ritkC COMMEMORATIVE PACKET 
CORONATION STAMPS OF 
QUEEN ELIZABETH II 

Theso beautiful stamps of Australia and 
Nigeria, together with a Silver Wedding, 
Silver Jubilee of King George Y aud a I’oyal 
Visit stamp arc offered Free to applicants 
for my bargain Approvals aud enclosing 3d. 
stomp for postage. 

Please tell pour parents before replying- 

S, W. SALMON (C25), 119 BeechcroftRd., Ipswich 


MINT MATCHBOX LABELS 

Wegive 2 Rare Polish Label* FREE with every order 
Different Pockets 

30 Sweden ... 2/6 [ 25 China ... 2 - 

24 Jugoslavia 2 - 25 Holland ... 2 - 

\% British ... 1/. I 20 Russia ... 2 6 

100 World Mixture 4/-. 

Set of 10 Belgian Flowers 1/6. 
C.W.O., please, also stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. Ask to see our Approvals. 

I’leiiiC (el! pour p(7renf«. 
FARNBOROUGH LABEL SUPPLIES, 
Dept. AL, 29 Warren RdFarnborough, Kent 


MAGNIFIER PLUS 50 STAMPS 

ABSOLUTELY FREE 

To. obtain these 2 gifts, send 4Jd. stamp 
to cover return postage aud request 
Approvals together with details of other 
gifts available. 

Tell j/iiiu- piirrnls. 

MYERS & CO. (Dept. C.N. 11 ), 

42 Castleview Gardens, Ilford, Essex 


W/-IIEN replying to stamp 
advertisements please 
cuclose the correct postage 
as requested by the 
Advertiser. 


;/. DEPOSIT 



Send Sd. for coloured catalogue 

AND PAY OFF ANY ITEM 


REAL 
RADIO / 

De Luxe C 



Crystal 
l Set 

(Without 'phones 

Calypso. J ^ , 

20'- ’"‘Ming 'Phones 31/- 

popular c-vvrywlirrt:! |RtAL ItAlUO ilKCLPTION-NOT A TOY : 
! musical instrument— j Earphones essential. ld«‘M for Hedrooms, 
no musical knowledge I Invalids, l'nvatc listnimg. Hadio-minde.i 

required. FREE ‘Tommy I buys, etc. NO ELECTRICITY. NO 
SImIo* SELF TUTOR BATTERIES. Works anywhere, 

teat lies \ou to play m t. liour. Colourful. iladc I Bakelite ras unbreakable. Perlect 

oi stroug styrene in beautiful lee-blue. Nylon JPresent, Radio’s hnest value, 

strings. Carrying box. Tommy SCvlc iiauii- and |4 in. X 2 in. X 4 iu. Plus 2,* post 

m nir.* on every instrument. Get yours now'fiami psekuig. r.o.l). extra. 
MONTROSE PRODUCTS (Dept. C.N.P.C5), 623/7 Holloway Road, London, N.19 


MOVING I I li: BLACK RHINO 
IS QUITE A BIG JOB 


A big job ahead for London Zoo 
keepers in the near future is 
the removal of Lorna, the 2-l-ton 
black rhinoceros. She is to be 
transferred from her present quar¬ 
ters in the antelope, house to a 
more suitable den'at the cattle, 
sheds. 

“Lorna has doubled her size 
since arriving in 1947 from Kenya, 
and has outgrown her home,” a 
Zoo official told me. “By putting 
her in the cattle sheds she will not 
only have a bigger ‘ bedroom.’ but 
also a fair-sized grassy paddock. 
At present she has only a small 
concrete yard outside her stall, 
hardly enough to give her room 
for exercise. 

“At the cattle sheds, Lorna will 
be put near our other two rhinos. 
Bebe and Ben, who are of the 
African white variety. Visitors 
will therefore have a good oppor¬ 
tunity of comparing the two 
species." 

Transferring a rhinoceros is a 
difficult proposition. Savage and 
uncompromising, it must, be put 
into a crate, which is then mounted 
on a. trolley. Lorna is one of the 
most powerful and uncertain- 
tempered animals in the collection. 
Keepers frequently warn people 
never to insert their hands through 
the fence-bars, because the two 
horns on Lorna’s nose are capable., 
of inflicting’severe' injury. 

GWILI IS CALLED UP 

After a lapse of two or three 
years, another regimental “mascot"’ 
has had his pre-Army training in 
the Zoo Gardens. The’animal'is 
Gwili, a young white goat/ The 
other day he left the Zoo 'to join 
his unit—the 6th Battalion, the 
Welch Regiment, T.A., stationed at 
Cardiff. But Gwili was a.reluctant 
recruit, and it took several merm 
bers of his Battalion to “per¬ 
suade ** him that he had been 
called up. 

Gwili’s training was an arduous 
task for his keepers. The men 
had to bath and groom him regu¬ 
larly and take him around the 
grounds on a leash each morning. 
And Gwili was quite a handful. He 
is tough and has his own ideas 
about what he wants to do. Also, 
he has two very serviceable horns 
on his head which he .does not 
hesitate to use. . . , 

Gwili is descended from the herd 
of Royal White Goats which came 
to the Zoo from Windsor Royal 
Park in 1936, and which is kept 
by the Zoo mainly to provide 
certain regimental units v with- 
mascots. Only one of these 
mascots has ever been returned as 
being “unsatisfactory"—he fre¬ 
quently butted the sergeant-major! 

READY FOR BED 

The Society’s collection of 
Greek tortoises are now being 
“put to bed" for the- winter. 
Their frost-proof hibernation 
chamber, on the roof of the reptile 
house, has been cleaned and fur¬ 
nished with hay, , straw, and dead 
leaves. Meanwhile, the tortoises, 
more than 20 of them, have been 
collected from the small lawn out¬ 


side the rodent house, where they 
: have been spending the summer. 

' -.“Many of these tortoises have 
i. been with us for 20' or 30 years,” 
• Overseer R. A. Lanworn told me. 
\ “Most of them are cx-pets, given 
to us by folk who could no longer 

■ keep them in their gardens. All 
’ r the tortoises arc being examined 

to see that they are in good condi- 

■ (ion for their long winter sleep. 

. which will not end until next 


Zoo portrait 





An African Occipital Vulture at 
' the London Zoo. 


March. The few that appear on 

• the thin sfde we are keeping tem¬ 
porarily in the laboratory, to give 
them a good feediip. - 

“Among these hibernators this 
year will be one or two baby tor¬ 
toises passed ’ on to us. But, 
though so.. young, they will no 
doubt drop off to sleep as readily 
. as the older ones." 


" The natural pugnacity of hum- 
. ming-birds, few of which measure 
more than an inch-and-a-half. has 
been worrying officials. There have 
been an unusually large number 
of conflicts in the colonv this 
summer—so much so that there ore 
now only six survivors. 

“It is amazing that such ti nv 
birds (seven of them balance one 
ounce) should be so quarrelsome/* 
Mr. John Yealland, curator of 
birds, told me. “But so it is. and 
-there is little we can do about it. 
To minimise conflict as much as 
possible we provide each bird with 
its own individual feeding-bottle, 
suspended to the fronds of plants, 
and set far apart from each other. 
As a rule each bird keeps to its 
own bottle, but recently there has 
been a good deal of ‘poaching,' 
The consequent fights have caused 
a number of deaths. 

“We like to keep the humming¬ 
birds’ aviary well stocked—about 
15 birds is the practicable limit— 
and we are now making arrange¬ 
ments to get a new consignment 
from Brazil in the spring." 

“PRAYING” INSECTS 

New arrivals at the insect house 
are five fine examples of the prov¬ 
ing mantis, which gets its name 
from the curious “devotional" 
posture in which it is so often 
seen. 

“All 'females, they were found 
on shrubs growing in the vineyards 
near Jerez, in the south of Spain," 
said Overseer George Ashby. 
“They were taken by a labourer 
to the Jerez Zoo, who sent them 
to us. 

“Careful packing was necessary. 
As they have cannibalistic ten¬ 
dencies, they were packed in a 
long box,; each travelling in a 
separate compartment.” 

Craven Hill 


NO CLUES FOR THE CONWAYS 


Continued from page 9 

-The receptionist consulted the 
register and then looked up. 

“Mr. Raymond Blake? The 
gentleman who booked in this 
. morning?" 

“Yes. that’s right," Jerry 
nodded. 

I m afraid he s gone again,” 
she said. “He arrived early this 
morning and took a room for the 
night; but he came back this 
•afternoon and cancelled it. He 
explained that he had to return to 
London, He took his luggage with 
Jitrn.” 

Oh. I see.” Jerry murmured. 
He was so surprised, he did not 
;know what else to say. Blake had 
•given the impression he would be 
staying in Colchester, at least for 
a couple of days. 

“Maybe his paper called him 
back, ’ Jane suggested. 

Jerry nodded and questioned 
the receptionist. “Did he receive 
any phone calls?" 

“Not to my knowledge," she 
said. 

Well, thank you very much. 


anyway,” Jerry said politely, and 
he and Jane went slowly outside. 

“Think I’ll ring the Courier. 
Jerry said after some considera¬ 
tion. “Something must have 
blown up for him to shoot oil 
back like that,” 

They found a quiet telephone 
kiosk along the road and Jei'O 
rang Inquiries to get the nttnibei 
of the London paper. Ja^e P‘ lC( ^ 
about outside but pressed close to 
the little windows when she siov 
him put the coins in. When h- 
eventually, came out he nimo-- 
stepped on to her. 

“Wish I'd squeezed U\ 
you,” she said. “Couldn’t 1 
thing you said, outside." 

“It wouldn’t have made *U’ 
difference,” he returned blank ■■ 
“There’s no one by the 
Raymond Blake on the Couiu-- 
staff.” 

“ What?” she gasped. ( .. 

“They've never heard oi 111,11 
he said helplessly. 

Jane stared incredulously 
cousin. “So he’s a fa^- 
she murmured. 
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CHAMPION WITH AN AXE 


Store and more Australian boys 
>fC becoming interested in wood- 
ehoppine as a sport; -and little 
vvonder.'for it is a sport requiring 
(ireat physical fitness and consider- 
able' skill. It is certainly thrilling 
(0 watch, as the Queen and Prince 
Philip found when they saw some 
of Australia's champion axemen in 
Action at Perth. 

The wood-chopping contests take 
place at Agricultural Shows held 
throughout Australia during spring 
:i nd early summer, from September 
jo niid-December. Big prizes are 
offered and huge crowds attend. 

Two years ago junior contests 
were introduced for boys of 16 to 
18 . and among the most outstand¬ 
ing of those who have taken part 
is'Max Newcombe, son of a farmer 
in Western Australia. Max, who 
is 16 . won the coveted title of 


Junior Champion Axeman at the 
Royal Melbourne Show last month. 
He astonished Australian axemen 
when he won his heat in the vertical 
block-chopping contest by cutting 
through a log ten inches thick in 
26.4 seconds. Such feats are only 
for the skilful—an axe can be a 
very dangerous tool. 

Wood-chopping runs in Max's 
family. His father, Albert New¬ 
combe, was Australia’s champion 
axeman in 1947 and still competes 
at most of the big shows. 

Ever since he was 13 Max has 
been handy with an axe, and he 
was only 14 when he won the 
South Australian Junior Champion¬ 
ship. Like most axemen, be 
sharpens his own axe, and takes 
great care of it. It is insured for 
£50, and getting it sharp for a major 
event takes him several hours. 


jj.w Booty, the Nottingham 

cyclist, has won the British 
Best All-Rounder title for the third 
year running. His average speed 
ibis soar over 50 miles, 100 miles, 
and for 12 hours was 24.126 miles 
an hour. In addition, he has re¬ 
tained his national 100-mile and 
12-hour championships, a wonder¬ 
ful performance considering that 
he is doing his National Service in 
the Army. 

Speed and grace 



*' rcte Borgen, I4-year-old skating 
‘ hampion of Norway, seen prac- 
ll "iiig on the ice at the Richmond 
(Surrey) rink. 


the target 

J *nt recording of hits in fencing 
houts has always been a diffi- 
C . u 1 The introduction of the 

c ^ciric foil, which causes a buzz_ [ 

* len a hit is made, was a great 
j’^ nce ’ but the equipment is too 
y f° r most clubs to buy for 
Quinary training sessions. Now, 
o\\ever, a foil has been designed 
' . Russia which is effective as well 
^ being cheap to produce. The 
ll P of the foil contains a wad of 
; nd° n W001 ? nd c °l° ured ammonia, 
a hit is made a red spot 

rs . on opponent’s jacket. - 

. the ammonia dries the spot strip of the pitch in time for next 
a way. cricket season 



World champion 

•. ’ Jf 


Welcome the 
Wallabies 

]y£issiNG from the Australian 
Rugby Union team—the 

Wallabies—which begins its tour of 
Britain and France next month will 
be Dr. ‘Dick Tooth, captain of the 
team.against the AH Blacks and con¬ 
sidered by many experts to be the 
Dominion’s finest goal-kicker. But 
fans in this country will have the 
opportunity of seeing him in action, 
for he is coming here shortly to 
take a post-graduate course at a 
London hospital and will play for 
Rosslyn Park when his duties 
permit. 

J)r. Tooth will, no doubt, be 
puzzled by the red crossbar at 
one end of Rosslyn Park’s ground. 
Apparently the committee received 
complaints that the previous colour 
of the bar exactly matched that of 
the pavilion roof directly behind 
the goal. So until the roof colour 
has toned down the bar will be 
painted red. 

'J'eams in the Hull Schools Rugby 
League have an added incen¬ 
tive this season, for two new 
trophies are to be won. The Hay¬ 
cock Cup will be awarded to the 
outstanding boy in the Hull 
Schools League each season; the 
second—the Craven Shield, pre¬ 
sented by Mr. S. H. Showan, head¬ 
master of Newland C. of E. 
School, will be competed for by 
“A” Division teams in an annual 
seven-a-side tournament. 

Petition from the 
cricket team 

Thirteen-yf.ar-old Ken Sale of 
Mexborough, South Yorkshire, 
and his cricket pals have got their 
cricket pitch in the recreation 
grpund moved by petitioning the 
Mexborough Urban Council. The 
petition read: "Please can you 
move our cricket pitch nearer the 
centre of the recreation ground? 
We ask this because quite recently 
we have broken windows in green¬ 
houses and have had to pay for 
them.” 

The letter was written by Ken 
and signed by the other eleven 
players. 

The Council have instructed their 
surveyor to move the concrete 



Alan Scott of the Laleham 
(Middlesex) Skiff and Punting 
Club, who recently became the 
World Punting Champion. 

'Jhe World Modern Pentathlon 
Championships start on Friday 
in Stockholm. Britain will be 
represented by six Servicemen, 
captained by Captain J. D. Bastick. 
Much will be expected of Corporal 
of Horse Tom Hudson, who com¬ 
peted at the last Olympic Games, 
and recently won the British 
Pentathlon title. The five events 
are fencing, riding, swimming, 
pistol-shooting, and cross-country 
running. 

One day in the Army 

Rational Service is National 
Service, and in spite of the 
fact that Terry Downes, the 
London boxer, lived in America 
for several years and served three 
years in the US. Marines . he must 
still join the Forces. So the other 
day Terry reported to an Army 
depot, signed on—and was given 
his clearance papers. He had done 
his National Service, and regula¬ 
tions had been observed! 

J)icic McTaggari, Britain's 
Olympic lightweight boxing 
champion, comes from Dundee, 
but lives in England, and he has 
always boxed for England in inter¬ 
national matches. Now, however, 
he has decided to represent his 
native country. He is also to com¬ 
pete in the Scottish championship. 
McTaggart recently won the light¬ 
weight title when boxing for the 
R.A.F. in the Britannia Shield 
finals. 

Young cricketer of 
the year 

^he much-coveted title Young 
Cricketer of the Year has been 
awarded by the Cricket Writers’ 
Association to Michael Stewart, 
the 25-year-old Surrey batsman. 
During the past summer he scored 
over 1800 runs, and took 77 
catches, failing by one to equal 
Walter Hammond's world record. 
Stewart, who is also a fine soccer 
player with Charlton Athletic. 
F.C., is the fourth Surrey player to 
receive the award since it was 
instituted in 1950. 


^"early 50 pony clubs entered 
teams at the Horse of the Year 
Show for the new competition 
devised by Prince Philip, who also 
presented a cup for the winners. 
The Mounted Games Champion¬ 
ship, as it is called, is based on 
modern Army physical training. 
The Laundry Stakes, as one of 
the events is named, has riders 
racing with a laundry basket to a 
clothes-line, pegging up the wash¬ 
ing, then returning to the starting 
line, where a team-mate waits to 
dash off and retrieve the garments. 

Flying winger 

JJrian Harris, the Evcrton winger, 
is doing his National Service 
at Aldershot, and has had to make 
a tiring journey to Liverpool on 
the Friday night to appear in the 
Saturday's home game. Now, how¬ 
ever, he has received permission 
to fly to Liverpool and thus get a 
good night’s sleep before the match. 

poUR years ago the Yorkshire and 
England cricketer Brian Close 
was also a professional footballer 
with Bradford City. A leg injury 
forced him to give up the game; 
but now he is hoping to return to 
soccer and has started training once 
more on the Bradford City ground. 

n opportunity for oarsmen in 
the south of England to put in 
some practice" in" Nottingham is 
gK^n -< Jay > ^thc Britannhi Rowing 
Club there. They ar(: offering 
boats, blades, bed and breakfast 
to any club who wish to spend the 
weekend there for winter training. 


Winter on the river 

W«™ all but a few minor 
regattas over, oarsmen along 
the Thames are preparing for the 
long winter training season which 
will end next March when the 
Head of the River race is rowed 
over the reverse Boat Race course 
of 4} miles. The race was sug¬ 
gested in the- autumn of 1925 to 
keep clubs active during the 
winter, its length necessitating 
many months of training. In that 
first race about 20 crews com¬ 
peted, but its popularity has grown 
so much that this year's race had 
over 240 crews from all over the 
country. 

JTJngland's cross-country inter¬ 
national athletes arc in for a 
strenuous winter's running. Jn addi¬ 
tion to many home events, teams 
arc going to Brussels in November: 
to France and Belgium in Decem¬ 
ber; to Spain in January; Belgium 
again in February; then, in March, 
is the annual International Cham¬ 
pionship at Cardiff. It is an 
arduous programme, but our lead¬ 
ing cross-country runners thrive on 
competition. 

JJost women table tennis pla\crs 
welcome the opportunity of 
meeting the harder-hitting men 
players, and 19-year-old Joyce 
Fielder, the Kent international, is 
no exception. So this winter she 
has been granted special permission 
to play for her club in a men's 
league. She will compete on level 
terms. 







V : - i ' ' ‘ •' . ' . ' 

*- _a- * 

High and Mighty leads the way 

Exercising at the Royai Mews at Windsor are some of the 
horses which took part in the European Horse Trials 
Championship in Copenhagen recently. Leading the string 
is High and Mighty, ridden by Sheila Willcox. As well as 
helping Great Britain win the championship they won tor 
themselves the individual title. 
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MAKING SURE 

11 YY^illie, . come down at once. 

What on earth are you 
doing on the roof with Daddy's 
pick-axe?” 

“I'm making sure Father Christ¬ 
mas will be able to get a bike 
down the chimney this year.” 

OLD HEDGEHOG 
2sus are lying on the ground. 
Beech and hazel, sweet and 
sound. 

Hedgehog soon comes prowling 
round. 

“ I like nuts," says Hedgehog. 
’Neath the hedge are crimson 
haws. 

Munch, munch, munch, go Hedge¬ 
hogs jaws. 

Scarcely ever seem to pause. 

“I like fruit." grunts Hedgehog. 
Gleaming mushrooms, damp < with 
dew. 

Black berries and insects, too, 

Even roots he likes to chew. 

A hungry chap is Hedgehog. 

Oil a cool. Jute autumn morn. 
Underneath a Hedge of thorn, 
Sleepy chap he gives a yawn. 
"Time for bed," snorts Hedgehog. 
Snug and dry he makes his nest. 
Dead leaves and moss he likes the 
best. 

In which to take his winter rest. 
Slumber deep, old Hedgehog. 


A 


SCHOOLBOY HOWLER 

man who lives to 100 is calf 
a centenarian, and his wife 
ed u centurion. 


/VAX) THE TEAMS 



following the lines from letter 
to letter you can form the 
raincs of five First Division foot¬ 
ball clubs. Can you name the 
teams? 

NAME THE INVENTIONS 
(Lan you say who invented the 
following things? 

Safety lamp, jet engine, peni¬ 
cillin, gramophone, telephone. 

FIND IT 

(>n you change SEEK to FIND 
in four steps, changing one 
letter at each step? 


Crossword Puzzle 
READING ACROSS. 1 You 
may keep them as pets. 4 Where 
the sun rises. 8 One who seeks 
retribution. 10 Tear. 11 Rugby 
Union. J2 Juice of a tree. J4 
To burrow. 16 Animal doctor. 
18 Fish eggs. 19 Discourage. 21 
Employ. 23 Upon. 24 Street. 
26 Not the inside ! 28 To measure. 
29 Measure for herring catch. 

READING DOWN. 1 Is as 
good as a mile. 2 Floor-covering. 
3 Wife of Adam. 4 Go in. 5 Air 
gunner. 6 Attends. 7 Accurate. 
9 Finish. 13 Tree-lined road. 
15 Noisier. 17 Brief. 19 Fate. 
20 French for king. 22 Merit. 
25 Aide-de-camp. 27 Teetotal. 

rt/mvi 1 /* next week 


JACKO PAYS A FLYING VISIT 



Jacko had borrowed a giant balloon to “make a flying visit to his married 
sister Belinda.” You can imagine the shock she got when she saw Jacko 
and Bahv hovering overhead. But then it was Jacko’s turn for a shock. 
He had been able to fly to Belinda’s because the wind was behind him—but 
lie could not fly hack. There was nothing for it but to let out the gas and 
come down with a bump—in bed, to find it was only a dream. 


A WASH-OUT 

J)ad: My watch isn't going. I 
suppose it needs cleaning." 

Mum: ‘‘No. it can’t be that. 
Johnnie's had it in the bath." 

OATS FOR HOPS 

/GROANED a weary young rabbit 
from Wapping: 

" I am loo tired to do oil my shop ♦ 
Ping” 

Said her cousin from Norwich, 
"You try eating porridge, 

And soon you'll hop miles without 
stopping." 


NOT THE CURE 
doctor could find nothing 
much wrong with his would-be 
patient: “Perhaps you need some 
exercise,” he said. “Try taking a 
long walk after ten.” 

“But, doctor, Fm a postman!” 


A 


WHO IS IT? 

'J’hu only sister of Jim's mother’s ; 

brother has only one child. . 
What relation is this child to Jim's 
mother? 

i 

HOIV MANY ? 

'JAvict: four and twenty sparrows : 

Were sitting in a tree. , 

A quarter of them flew away— 
How many left would be? 

NAME ME 

J haves a neck but I have no head, 
When I am hot Fm put to bed; 
I'll carry sauce but never jam. 

Can you find out what 1 am? 

QUESTION OF SIZE 
r JyHt word big or little is included 
in each of the answers to these 
clues. Can you give the answers? 

Story for children by Frances 
Hodgson Burnett. 

Famous clock. 

Nickname given to Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

Novel by Charles Dickens. 
Constellation of stars. 

One of Robin Hoods men. 


ROCKET OUT OF POCKET 

CRAZY inventor named 
Sprocket, 

Decided to make a sky rocket 
To fly to the Moon, 

But it went off too soon . 

And made a big hole, in his pocket. 

SPOT THE . . . 

siskin just now busily search¬ 
ing for seeds. He is easily dis¬ 
tinguished by his greenish-yellow 
plumage and forked tail. Siskins 
are rather 
like green¬ 
finches b u t 
smaller. The 
male has a 
black crown 
and chin. 

A 1t h o ugh 
best known as a winter visitor, 
the siskin breeds regularly in Scot¬ 
land and occasionally in the South. 
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STOP, THIEF i 
'W’ho stole the tarts? 

Who stole a pig? 

Who stole the Cardinal's ling? 
Who stole fire from Mount Olym¬ 
pus and brought it to earth? 
Who stole from the rich to give 
to the poor? 

WHO AM I ? 

M v first is in David, and also in 
Don; 

My second in Jean, but not in 
John. 

My third is in Peter, but not in 
Pam; 

My fourth is in Thelma, but not 
in Sam. 

My fifth is in Jack, but not in 
Jane; 

My whole is a boy's name, that’s 
quite plain. 

OUT OF PLACE 

Which of the following is out of 
place? 

Magistrate, Penang Lawyer, 
Queen’s Counsel, Judge Advocate, 
Rarrister. 


The answers to these puzzles 
are given in column 5 
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T0.VGUE TWISTER 

QJay three times quickly: Fry 
fine slim sausages slowly. 


five 


DIFFERENCE OF OPINION 
Peter Puss and Dennis Duck • 
Were walking down the lane. 

Cried Peter. "See those nasty- 
clouds— 

I hope it will not rain!" 

“Why, rain is fun!” his friend 
replied 

in accents of surprise. 

And at that moment raindrops fell 

From out the heavy skies. 

The puss stood underneath a tree 

And grumbled loud and long. 

“This rain will spoil my fur.' 
moaned. 

But Dennis sang a sorg. 

A merry song, a happy song. 

Because he felt so gay. 

“I'd like to splash about,” 
quacked, 

“ In water every day!” 

And so. you see. the best of friends 

Not always do agree. 

For some like this, and seme like 
that- 

It makes variety! 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLE^ 

Find the Team*. Bolton, Luton I 
Preston, Portsjnouth ’ n. 

Name the Invention.!. Davy, v 

Edison. Bell " kittle, ioniiii;-, 

Who is it ? Her son—it is Jim hirmdf 
Find it. SEEK, SEED, SEND. FEND. p INL 
How many ? 21 Name me. Bottle 
Question of size. Little Lord F m , u 
Bij? Ben; Little Corporal; Little 1 : 
Big Dipprr; little John " rni: 

Stop, thief ! Knave of‘Heart-. T,,. n 
Piper'? son. The Jackdaw of ' 

Prometheus, Robin Hood UH "' 

Who am I ? Derek 

Penang Lnwver, 


Out of place. 

walking stick 


PrJ “f 




he 


he 


the 
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JUST A FEW WORDS 

A Obdurate means hardened in 1 
in feelings : stubborn. (Front 
ohdurarc —oft-, ugainst, and dura 
harden.) 

B Superfluous (pronounced w'n 
accent on the second syllable) 
above what is enough unnre 
(From Latin super/]Here, to ovcrflie 

B Apathy is want of feelinc. pa , <t 
interest: indifference. (From 

apalhcia —a-, without, and patho.*. feeling.) 

C Insular mean? belonging to an idaml: 
standing or situated alone; nariar. ar.fi 
prejudiced in outlook. (From Latin 
insula, island.) 

A To vacillate is to waver: to hr 
uncertain. (From Latin tacillarc, to ^«j,v 
to and fro.) 

C Approbation is assent or niijinnn!. 
(From Latin approhatum, made accept ;d>Ir,| 


.Look* 


(SET THE hl£W 
SNA'? - CRACKLE -POP 



WITH 

KELLOGGS 

RICE KRISPIES 

IN YOUR GUOP NOW'- 

A big bright Skiffle Whistle is yours, 
boys and girls, in every special packet 
of Kellogg’s Rice Krispies! 

Everyone can play tunes on the Skiffl e 
Whistle—it’s as much fun as eating 
Krispies, On the back of the-packetvou 
find how to play the whistle, and t e 
special Skiffle Whistle Tune to start you 
off. After that, you’ll find you can P 1 ^ 
any easy tune you know— you’ll even 
able to start a Skiffle Whistle Band " 1 | 
your friends! .-J 

Hurry now and get your free S 'Jjf 
Whistle. The offer only lasts a short wf_ 


KELL OGGC. FUdF KR 
STAY CP-1 spy cfmjn<phv 

















































